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* ! 
oney Containers 
' 
' 
: 
2¥,-lb. cans, per reshipping case of 24. es 00 . 
2¥,-lb. cans, per carton of 100.......... 3.50 ’ 
5-Ib. pails, per reshipping case of 12. -90 I; 
5-Ib. pails, per carton of 50.......... 3.00 it 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100.......... 5.95 ' 
10-Ib. pails, per reshipping case of 6. .75 lt 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.......... 4.45 : 
60-lb. cans, in bulk, each.............. 32 ' 
60-lb. cans, per case of 1 can.......... .55 : 
60-lb. cans, per case of 2 cans.......... -95 2 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24... 1.25 ' 
16-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24... 1.00 ls 
8-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24... .75 T # | i" 
F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. wo- oO ony : 
Wintering C 2 
' 
Comb Honey Wrappers intering Case : 
Beautiful all cellophane bag type wrappers Negotiating for patents, 
decorated one side: 100 500 1000 U, 8. and Canada. 
Por 4'4x1% sections ...$1.25 $5.60 $10.95 Plan to winter your bees in these new 
Por 4x5x1% sections ... 1.25 5.60 10.95 packing cases and put an end to the 
Packaging Machine, each .............. 5.75 muss and fuss of cellar wintering. 
Write for our free folder, which fully 
All. cellophane flat wrappers: 100 500 1000 illustrates our new, folding, wirebound 
For 4 4x1’ fe sections ...... $0.70 $3.25 $6.00 packing cases, together with our system 
For 4x5x1% sections ...... 70 3.25 6.00 of packing, that eliminates the usual 
Por 414x112 sections ...... ‘70 3.25 6.00 confusion of flying bees and reduces 
drifting to a minimum. 
F. 0. B. Boyd, Wisconsin. Prices each in lots of four, $1.90; per 
Write for prices on shipping cases. single case, $3.16 
Standard Bee Specialty Co. 
August Lotz Company BOX 392, EU CLAIRE, WIS. 
BOYD WISCONSIN 

















FRICTION TOP PAILS F. O. B. Chicago, Ill., or Warwood, W. Va. 


100 200 500 1000 
$6.25 $15.25 $29.75 
° 11.00 26.50 52.00 
10- Ib. pails ° 15.25 37.50 74.00 


FRICTION TOP PAILS F. O. B. Cars, Lansing, Mich. 


24 50 100 200 500 1000 
2'\,4-lb. cans .... ° $1.90 $3.60 $7.00 $17.00 $33.00 
5-Ib. pails ° 3.15 6.25 12.25 29.25 57.50 
10-1b. pails < 4.60 9.00 17.50 42.50 83.50 


FIVE-GALLON CANS FIVE-GALLON CANS 
2 cans to the case, 21” Screw Caps 21,” Screw Caps (Bulk) 
F. O. B. F.0.B 


Chicago or F. O. B. Chicago or 
. Warwood, W. Va. Lansing. Warwood, W. V 


8.80 

21.75 . 

42.75 J $14.00 

83.00 100 cans for : 27.75 
200 cans for TE 55.00 


TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE, F. O. B. Lansing, Mich. 


No. ines. Peres. 10 cs 25 cs 
$1.25 $11.50 $27.00 
75 7.00 16.50 


80 7.50 18.50 
1.00 9.40 22.50 
-75 7.00 16.50 


Send for our 1931-1932 honey container price list. 
Send all orders for any goods listed above to 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 510 NORTH CEDAR ST., LANSING, MICH. 
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Special Prices on Honey Containers ‘ 
Our 1931 Honey Container Price List will be : 
ready for mailing soon. Write for 

; your copy today. 

: Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. | 
























Comb 


Extracted HONEY WANTED 


Write us what you have SPECIAL PRICES 
to offer. 100—G-Ib. Pails.............. $5.98 






Ship us your beeswax and old 10 cs. 8-oz. Jars (2 doz. ea.)... 6.50 


comb for cash or worked into 1° cs. 16-0z. Jars (2 doz. ea.).. 9.98 
foundation. 6 Ultra Violet Queen Bees.... 5.49 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Sell more 
Honey 


Use this Sales-Stimulating 
Honey Calendar 

\ A leading Honey Specialist writes: 

* ‘I do think your Honey Calendar, with its 


everyday suggestions for the use of honey, 
° A] 
is the most practical plan yet proposed. 
















% 
fe) ™~, 
%, . 
_. Important Features of the a 
% 1, %, Honey Calendar Stee 
On, wy, % 1. Appealing illustrations SES 
4 <3 “yi, 2. Facts about food value of honey 
% § %24% 0, %& 3. Health facts about honey — 
~% % % Wy, 4. Seasonable recipes for every month 
¥, Mr ay Ny 5. New Edition every year 
io » J « 2 e. 7 J 4 
% . . c . 6. Imprinting space for your name an 
ty %.? 4a 4 C 
% % ht %, “O address 
% “o, @ Y 
oS yy 4% © Send 25c today in coin or stamps, for your 
ay > ey v sample copy and prices in lots of S0or more, 
‘ ¢ 
“0% ‘N imprinted with your name and address and 
GO", \ directions for using this business buildet 
ay 
. ¢%&% 
oo JOHN F. HAWKINS 


DISTRIBUTOR OF HONEY AND HONEY PRODUCTS 
P. O. Box 203 Chester, Pa. 


\ 
\ 
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Honey Prospects and Markets 


U. 8. Government Report of August 15 Summarized. 


(Information from Producing Areas for First Half of August.) 





CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern Califor- 
nia—The weather during the past two weeks 
has been slightly cooler, but still warm, dry 
and generally clear. The hot weather shortened 
the blooming period of many late flowers and 
bees have not been showing much activity. In 
favorable locations, however, bees are still 
working on sweet clover, tarweed, and other 
plants that the hot weather did not kill. The 
yield of sage-buckwheat honey will be definite 
ly light, but reports continue to come that the 
production of alfalfa honey in the Imperial Val 
ley is considerably larger and of a lighter color 
than that of last year. The market continues 
slow, but a slight strengthening is’ reported in 
the value of alfalfa honey. Less demand and 
trading reported for orange honey than for 
other kinds and sage honey is also selling 
slowly. Some beekeepers have already practic 
ally sold out of this year’s crop, but others are 
holding, hoping for higher prices later. Recent 


sales reported by beekeepers range about as 
follows Sage, white, 5-6c; mostly 5c; some 
low as 4%c; one lot extra light amber, 5c; 


buckwheat-sage, extra light amber, 4-4%c; some 
4c. Light amber, 3%-4c; few 60s, 4%c. Im 
perial Valley alfalfa, extra light amber, mostly 
3%c per lb.; but some held higher; light am 
ber at least 7 cars reported sold at 3%c per 
Ib.; some 3-314c per lb. Beeswax continues to 
move in a limited way at 12-14e per lb. cash, 
or up to 16¢ in trade, with buyers reported par 
ticular as to the quality of the beeswax. Cen 
tral California—Sales reported of new crop 
white orange at 6%-7%c per lb. Beeswax is 
priced at 13-15c per lb. cash, 17c¢ per Ib. in 
trade. Northern California—In the Sacramento 
Valley it is reported that little extracting will 
be done, with some beekeepers feeding already. 


Sales reported of star thistle, white, 6c; extra 
light amber, 4%-5%c; light amber 3%4-4c; light 
amber alfalfa, 2%-3%c; light amber mixed 


sweet clover and alfalfa, 3-3%c. Beeswax, wide 
range, 13-17c¢ per lb. cash, 17-18c in trade 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—East of Cascades 
Irrigation water is now short, and with lack of 
bee pasture and the effect of spray poisoning 
the honey crop will be curtailed. The market 
price is low, with 5-lb. pails reported selling at 
retail at 8c per lb. West of Cascades: Conditions 
have not been favorable for a heavy production 
Extracting is beginning slowly. Sales reported 
of extracted amber fireweed at 5%c per Ib., of 
light amber mixed at 7%c per Ib., and of 
white vetch comb, wrapped, at $2.40 per case 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—New crop hon 
ey is being extracted in occasional apiaries 
especially in Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. The 
yield is spotted, and will certainly be very 
short because of the drouth and the shortage of 
irrigation water. Many important sections will 
probably do well to secure enough honey for 
winter stores. Demand locally is good and nu 
merous inquiries for honey in carlots have been 
reported. Few sales white sweet clover and al 
falfa reported at 5-54%c per Ib. for large lots; 
smaller lots, 6-64%c; small pails 9-10c per Ib 
Unwrapped choice white comb reported sold at 
$2.50-2.90 per case. New white chunk honey 


ll %ec per Ib. Beeswax is quoted at the wide 
range of 16-22e¢ per lb., mostly 16-18¢ per Ib 
ARIZONA—Rainfall has been heavy over 


much of the state during the past two weeks 
but bees have generally not been getting enough 
nectar for immediate needs and are consuming 
stores. The quality of the alfalfa honey is bet 
ter than usual this year and of a lighter color 
than average. Sales reported. Yuma _ district, 


alfalfa, extra light amber mostly 3%c; son 
held for 3%c; light amber, 3-314c per ll 
other Arizona, mixed mesquite and catsclaw, on: 
lot light amber, 3c per Ib. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES—In the sout 
central and southwestern portions of Texa 
bees are storing considerable honey from cotton 
which has been secreting more nectar since th: 
July rains. The honey crop is spotted, but som: 
beekeepers have done excellently, one report 
ing a general average thus far of 100 pound 
with one yard averaging 110 pounds per colony 
Few sales reported. In northeast Texas, ex 
cessive hot, dry weather during the past tw 
weeks has cut the cotton flow very short in 
some areas, but along the Red River Valley 
cotton prospects appear more favorable. Sma 
pails of extracted early honey, mint and clove 
reported sold at Te per lb. 

PLAINS AREA—In the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota the crop so far 
has been spotted, but generally small, but if 
weather is now favorable bees may secure cor 
siderable more surplus as well as winter store 
Grasshoppers have been serious. Few sale 
white extracted in small pails reported at 9 
10c per lb., with some beekeepers holding for 
12c per lb. No carlot sales reported, but th: 
market is said to be around 5%c per Ilb., with 
6%-T7e being asked for smaller lots. No. 1 comb 
honey is quoted at $3.75 per case. Beeswax 
18-20c per Ib. In Iowa, lack of rain in July cur 
tailed the main flow even more than expected 
earlier, though recent rains may provide som: 
fall bloom to give bees a chance to build up for 
winter. In some sections no surplus at all i 
likely, while others report fully 50-75 pounds 
to the colony. Little inquiry reported for hone) 


In Kansas and Nebraska, some colonies ar 
still securing some sweet clover honey and 


others obtaining some honey from buck brust 
wood sage and other late plants. Sales reported 
of white extracted at 6-7e per Ib. in large lots 
small pails, 9-10c; white comb honey, No. 1 
$3.00-3.60; some up to $4.80 per case; No 
$2.50-3.35 per case. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAI 
STATES—Northern Minnesota received ampl 
moisture, and is getting a good crop of honey 
but dry, hot weather cut short the alsike cro} 
in the southern part of the state. One beekeepe 
in northeastern Minnesota reports an averag 
to date of 100 pounds with prospects of more t 
follow Northern Michigan has perhaps on: 
third of a crop with much of the honey fror 
milk weed, though clover yielded well in spot 
Over much of central and southern Michiga: 
however, there is little surplus. In Wisconsi: 
many bees will have to be fed, with no or 
reporting over half of a crop. Comparative! 
very little honey has been sold during this p« 
riod and demand is light. Sales reported of larg: 
lots white extracted at 6% -7« few, 8c per lb 


mixed, 5e per Ib few 60s, white, 9% sma 


pails, white, 10-12c¢ per Ib. No. 1 white com! 
reported moved at $3.60-4.00, few $4.50 per 
case; fancy up to $4.90 per case. Beeswax, 18: 


per lb. in trade. In Ohio 
the main flow is over, except that following 
the recent rainfall nectar is coming in fron 
white sweet clover in some sections Crop col 
ditions In this entire area are very spotted 
Some surpluses of 100-150 pounds have alread; 
been reported from northern Indiana and occa 
sional beekeepers in northern Ohio have ob 
tained nearly as much. Other beekeepers report 
hardly % of a crop, and some practically a fail 
ure. Retail demand for honey is said to be rather 


Indiana and Illinois 
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good, but little demand for large lots has yet Ohio, northern Indiana and northern Minnesota 
been reported. Sales of white to water white Elsewhere occasional beekeepers have done well 
«tracted reported in large lots at 5%-7c, most but good yields have been spotted, and many 
6%-7c; few, 7%-8c per lb.; 60s, 8-8lec: apiaries will hardly obtain enough honey for 
few 9c per Ib. No. 1 white comb has moved at winter stores. The total crop this season will 
$3.00-4.25; No. 2, $2.75 per case. Beeswax, certainly be low. Demand for honey continues 
8¢ per lb light from wholesale channels, though demand 
SUMMARY—Abundant to heavy rainfall has from Great Britain for alfalfa honey is better 
curred since the last report, especially east than for some time past. Local demand con 
the mountain states. Although these rains tinues fair in almost all sections, especially 
ime too late to be of much help towards the where beekeepers have made an effort to keep 
ain flow, they should be of advantage in bring the thought of honey before their customers. 
ng on a good flow from aster, goldenrod, buck An encouraging aspect of the market is that 
heat, late alfalfa and other fall plants. Even beekeepers in surplus-producing areas are re 
the mountain states the rainfall has been ceiving inquiries from beekeepers where honey 
istrumental in bringing on a flow for winter production was light this year who are inter 
tores and the surplus there is likely to be lar ested in securing sufficient honey to keep their 
ger than was anticipated two or three weeks customers supplied. It is to be hoped that this 
igo. States along the eastern seaboard from tendency will become more general. In spite of 
Vermont south to North Carolina have secured the short crop, prices show little change and a 
siderable honey, and good yields are reported number of areas report a somewhat weaker 
from West Virginia and portions of northern market. 





= 


~.__ Monthly Report of Honey Producers > _| 


Early in August we sent the following question to honey producers: 1. What is the average 
ield per colony this season for your locality? Give anwer in pounds. 2. How does this compare with 
the average yield for your locality? Give answer in per cent. 3. What portion of the entire crop of 
urplus honey does this represent, in your estimate? Give answer in per cent. 4. At what price has 
yey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lota (carload or less) in your locality during 
he past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per case? 5. What 
ire prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 6. What is the retail 
price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails or other retail packages 
n terms of 5-lb. pails. (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 7. How is honey moving on 
the market in your locality? Giva answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. The answers re 
ceived are tabulated as follows 


Av. yield Pct. of Pet 














percol. aver. total Large lots To grocers Retail price. Move 
State Name Ex. Comb. yield. crop. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. ment 
\la. (W. D. Achord) - 110 100 ar $.65 Slow 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ; 50 110..100 $.50. . $4.32 80.. .25..Slow 
\rk. (Jas. Johnson) .. 0 25. 75 50 ne 4.80 ‘ .25..Slow 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0. 15..100.. .06% 60 82 .20. .Slow 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) : ..100 60 . .Slow 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) : . 04% . ‘- 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock) 0. a og ase .60 ..Fair 
Colo. (J. A. Green) 15 50 50 55 3.00.. .70 15..Fair 
Conn. (A. Latham) 25 50..100 75 4.75..1.00 .83..Fair 
‘la. (C. C. Cook). 80 50.. .06 os ae .65.. . .Slow 
Fla. (HI. Hewitt) oe ..150 75 - 50.. 65 Slow 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 30 65.. 90 . oe 55... ; 80 0..Slow 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 60.. nit .75 3.60. .1.00 20..Fair 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) 20.. 45 60.. 65 3.80 80 20..Slow 
ind. (Jay Smith) 20 50 50.. 60 0 80 0 Slow 
lowa, (E. G. Brown) , 30 33..100.. .05 60 3.00,. .75 20. .Slow 
lowa. (Frank Coverdale) es ae ne ; 8.50.. .75 16. .Slow 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) . 60 50 50..100 05 3.35 50 4.00 70 20..Slow 
La. (E, C. Davis) ; « Bae 90.. 65 .05 50 .. 75 _.Fair 
Me. (O. B. Griffin) . i5.. 30 88 6.75. .1.37 38..Slow 
Mich. (1. D. Bartlett).. 40.. . 838% 90 50 .65 . . Slow 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) . = se 3 itt 3.00 60 20. .Slow 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 50.. 25 65 8.60 .75 20 Slow 
N. ¥. (G. B. Howe) 50 50. 50..100 06% 55.. 2.50 65 20. .Fair 
N. Y¥. (F. W. Lesser) . 90. 60 125 80 75 20..Fair 
N. ¥. (N. L. Stevens ce ~~ 135 50 05 75. Slow 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) 10 25 30 90 5 b.25 55 .19..Slow 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt) so See 85..150 100 75 1.00 .22. .Slow 
Ohio (F Leininger) 120 75 100 100... OR 1.00 Fair 
Okla. (J. Heueisen) , 60 70 100 - Slow 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 20 50... &O.. 70 90 20. .Slow 
Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 60 10 100 75 80 5.25 1.10 30. .Slow 
Ss. C. (E. S. Prevost) ee aa « Bee Bee 90 0 95 0 Slow 
S. D. (l.. A. Syverud) 30 20 45 60 Slow 
Tenn, (W. L. Walling) 80... 0..100 75 0. .1.00 0. .Slow 
lex (T \ Bowden)... 72 100 60. . 75 . Blow 
rex. (J. N. Mayes) 30 20 70 06 15 5.40 0. . Slow 
rex. (H. B. Parks) a“ 52 100 04 45 65 Fair 
tah. (M. A. Gill) : 30 20..: 25 07 40 45 Fair 
i. (T. C. Asher) 60. 50 110 100.. : 70 3.60 90 20..Slow 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) 35 50..100.. 32 45.. ..Fair 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) ue os 42 45 Fair 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith). 70 40. .200 60 4.75 75 
Wis. (N. E. France). ~~ ae V aa ; .s < S 0..Fair 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin) 20 20 09 = oe Fair 
Wyo. (BE. C. Reed) a 0 25 100 50 60 20 Fair 
B.C A. W. Finlay) 70. 100..100.. ee . .Slow 
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| Send for Our Honey Label Catalog | iG 
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LOOK BETTER 
qe lightning proof. 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 


LAST LONGER 
Rust - resisting cop- 
for Catalog No. 188. 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
| TM COST LESS 

(Gp) fl Fire, wind and 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
933-983 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 





ou 
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“HOME COMFORT” 


For BEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICES 


The Home Comfort Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of the best in Beekeepers’ Sup 
plies. Hive bodies, supers, Hoffman frames 
everything the successful beekeeper needs 
to insure highest profit is listed in the Home 
Comfort catalog—at the lowest direct-from- 
manufacturer prices. 

If you want best quality, lowest prices 
and prompt service on your orders, write 
for a copy of the Home Comfort catalog 
today—and send your orders to 


The Home Comfort Company 
885-889 Newcomb St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Get Our Prices 


BEFORE BUYING BEE SUPPLIES 

For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a 
letter. 

OUR GUARANTEE—All goods purchased 
may be returned if unsatisfactory and money 
cheerfully refunded. No questions asked. 

OUR SERVICE—wWhile we ship all over 
the country, we can give special service to 
those located in the East—-New York, Penn., 
New Engand, and Atlantic Seaboard states. 

W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO 


FALCONER, N. Y¥. 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 





please quote prices. I have........ colonies. 
ketene owe 0 ee 
err eee rere 
eer. WERMOS 2... cccccee. Eee Fan 
phaenews DRED ov cccdecicosecvesoevens 
,. cnitnceeeeeekémacnesedeneaweees 
BD on 6.0 005000000 00086400680 480054 
ener it eee 

















BARGAINS 
Corrugated Comb 


Honey Shipping Cases 


State size and quantity wanted. 


Farmer Kohn, Grover Hill, O. 








A Business of Your Own 


Your kitchen can be your 
candy shop. Successful re 
tired manufacturer teaches 
you secrets of Home Made Candies in your 
spare time. Shows you how to make and sell at 
quick profit. Earn $35 to $50, even $100 week 
ly as extra money. 
No Fear of Unemployment 

Same course trains you as ‘‘skilled worker.’ 
Hundreds of men and women everywhere are 
winning quick success by our method. Many 
employed by factories and chain shops at good 


salaries. Others have own business 
% 
7 









starting with practically no cash. No 
age limit. Steady work. Free Book 
explains. 


Capito] Candy aches} 


DEPT. W-227 nite DC. 


pee Reg wee 
Paso Oe 





Your Printing 


Let us ag a me on it, whatever it is. 
will be a low 


HE A. I. ROOT ‘COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 














£.8. SPITZER, Pres. E.R. ROOT, Vice Pres. HW. E. AYLARD, Cashier 








THEHOMEL You need not delay depositing your savings in 
HONEYBEE) this strong bank just because you live at a dis- 





a: 


BANKING 





gphe tance from Medina. Mail us your deposit. agas . 























NGS DEPOSIT BAN 


COMPAN 
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Container Quality at Low Cost 


cartons. 





BE. Z. CARRY JAR. 


cAmple Protection---Interesting Display 
For Your Finest Honey 


E. Z. CARRY JAR—to attract home grocery or roadside 


stand. Good for re-use. 


STANDARD JARS—F luted or plain. Clear, white, flint 


glass. Tight sealing caps. 


Packed in dust proof 


FRICTION TOP CANS AND PAILS—tested for leak 
under pressure. Five, ten and two and a half pound 
In dust proof cartons 





Get Our Fall Price List---Label Catalog---Selling Helps Folder--- 
Complete Line---Saving ‘Prices 





Matched 

Labels in sizes 
LABELS OF NEW BRIGHT DE- 
SIGNS and catchy colors. Made 
in series to fit any of your con- 


tainers. You never have seen 
these labels before. 


We have labels for every purpose, 
honey, sorghum, maple syrup, 
home canning, pickles, ete. 


Specially designed labels for those 
who want something of their 


own for selling in a large way. 


Send for our new label catalog. 





Selling Helps 


HONEY FOLDERS—lIdeal for lo 
eal selling. Tell complete honey 
story in small space. 

HONEY WINDOW CARDS—Fine 
for store selling. Help your mer 
chant move your honey. 


ROADSIDE SIGNS—To stop the 
car as it goes. 


STATIONERY — STICKERS — 
HONEY ADS—SIGNS—CUTS 
STUFFERS. 


GET OUR COMPLETE SELLING 
HELPS FOLDER. 


Ask for Complete Fall Price List of 


Dadant & Sons - 


- Hamilton, Illinois 
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Our~(ornerstone- 


REMEMBER at all times that 

% improved bee culture is our end 

and aim, and we trust no one 

will hesitate to give any facts 

from experience because they 

may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A. I. 
Root’s ‘‘Introduction’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


BPPPPP PPP ee ered 


Effect of 
Abundant Stores 


>>> > > ee > 


Beekeepers are now 
leaving 
for the use of the bees 
of the liter 
20 pounds as the proper 
today of the 
mosts uecessful beekeepers provide their 
thus pro 


more honey 


before. older 


mentioned 


than ever Some 
ature 
amount to leave, but many 


colonies with 40 to 50 pounds, 


viding stores for both winter and spring. 
When the price of extratted honey in 


earload lots reached the dizzy height of 
30 cents per pound during the sugar short 
to the World war, the 
existence of the beekeeping industry was 
threatened by 


away the 


age incident very 


seriously beekeepers taking 


lion’s share, leaving for the 


bees barely enough for a scant existence. 
The rapid 
duetion to 


change from comb-honey pro 
extracted at the 
matters worse, 


same time 


made since it resulted in 


less honey in the brood chamber when 


the supers were taken off at the close of 


the season. 

The low prices of honey during recent 
years have large factor in the 
saner practice of today. Many 


been a 
who for 


merly took away the lion’s share, expect 
ing the bees in some miraculous way to 


pull through, have been astonished to find 
how the bees respond to the more liberal 
treatment in regard to stores. With honey 
still this year, no doubt 
many who have not tried it before will 
let the bees keep the last super they filled 
rich 


lower in price 


this season, and reap a reward for 


their generosity next season. 
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Prominent Western F. G. Rauchfuss, old 
Beekeeper Dies est son of Herman 

Rauchfuss, Engle 
died at 
age of 35. 


his home on Au 
Death 
brain after 
Rauchfuss, an exten 


wood, Colorado, 
gust 19, at the 
caused by an abscess on the 
a brief illness. Mr. 
sive honey producer himself, 


was 


was a mem 
ber of a most remarkable beekeeping fam 
ily. His father and his unele, the late 
Frank Rauchfuss, among the pio 
neers in Colorado beekeeping and most 


were 
of his brothers and sisters are extensive 
ly engaged in honey production and queen 
rearing. 


New Bookon One of the most compre 
Honey Plants hensive books on honey 

plants ever published is 
now being distributed by the Iowa Geo 


Moines, 
Plants of 
Pammel, contains 1100 pages 


logical Survey, Des lowa. The 
book entitled “Honey 
the late Dr. 
of valuable 
of nectar-bearing plants and the 
which they 
It took Dr. P 
to complete this monumental work. 


lowa,” by 
information on a great list 
condi 
nectar 


under secrete 


freely. 


tions 


most ammel 15 years 
Since 
it is published by the state, 


tributed to citizens of 


it is being dis 
Iowa at a nominal 
price and to interested persons elsewhere 
below the 


at a price actual cost of print 


ing. 
—n A oo 
National The American Honey In 
Honey Week _ stitute is making every ef- 
fort to make National 
Honey Week (November 9 to 14) a great 


Institute is seeking and in 


cases obtaining the 


success, The 
many co operation of 


commercial organizations willing to in 
clude honey in their promotion work dur 


Week. Many newspapers and 
and 


ing Honey 


magazines, home economic workers 
beekeepers have agreed to do what they 
can to have honey mentioned as often as 
during Honey Week. Arrange 
ments have been made through the secre 


tary of the National Retail Grocers’ As 


possible 
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sociation to include a special notice of 
National Honey Week in its official jour- 
nal which goes to grocers throughout the 
country. It is hoped that, through these 
announcements, grocers will be induced to 
feature honey displays during that week. 
greatly this 
movement by arranging honey displays in 
their local groceries, in bank windows, or 
wherever an opportunity to show bees and 
honey prescents itself, and also by obtain- 
ing publicity for honey in their local 
newspapers. Considerable help along this 
line can no doubt be obtained by writing 
to the American Honey Institute, 225 
Wimmer Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


— A os 

Those who have had 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing a stand of sweet 
clover where soil conditions are favorable 
for this plant, will do well to make ar 
rangements to obtain seed-in-the-hull to 
be sown during the winter. In many cases 
arrangements 


Beekeepers can assist in 


Sweet Clover 
Seed in the Hull 


have the 
to leave the seed in the 
hull for winter planting. By sowing such 
seed in December, January or February, 
better stands are often obtained than if 
hulled searified seeds are sown at 
the usual time in March. This is nature’s 


can be made to 


clover huller set 


and 


way of planting sweet clover seed and in 
many eases it is working out well under 
cultivation. 

Searified sweet clover seed germinates 
quickly, and if freezing weather occurs, 
just after the seeds have germinated, the 
young plants are killed. If seeding is post 
poned until there is no danger of freezing 
weather, young plants are often killed by 
a spell of dry weather before they have 
become well rooted. When seed-in-the-hull 
are sown during the winter, there is ap 
parently less danger of young plants be- 
ing killed either by freezing weather or 
by a spell of dry weather, since the seeds 
are worked into the ground during the 
winter and germination is delayed by the 
hull and the lack of searification. 

In the light of accumulating evidence 
indieating that 20 acres of sweet clover in 
the vicinity of an apiary of 60 colonies is 
enough to give a good crop of honey, one 
is led to wonder if the old advice that it 
does not pay to cultivate any honey plant 
for the nectar alone will not have to be 
modified in the case of sweet clover. Un- 
der some circumstances it certainly would 
pay beekeepers to rent ground near their 
apiaries and put in sweet clover. 
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Extra Fine Quality The quality of 
Honey in Clover Regions the honey in 

the clover r 
gion is unusually fine this year. This is 
especially true in localities where the sur 
plus was obtained from white clover and 
alsike clover alone. However, it is becom 
ing more and difficult to obtain 
straight white-clover and alsike-clove: 
honey since the advent of sweet clove 
under cultivation. In many localities in 
the clover region this season, there was 
a good flow from white clover and alsik« 
clover which lasted two or three weeks 
followed by a long steady honey flow from 
sweet clover lasting in many cases through 
the month of August, thus making it next 
to impossible to keep separate the honey 
from these sources. However, the honey 
from all these sources is lighter in colo 
in many localities than usual and has a 
finer flavor. This fine-quality honey in the 
clover belt, most of which is sold locally 
should greatly stimulate the consumption 
of honey. 


more 


—s E&Y oe 


Distribution of Honey 
Affected by Season 


As is usually the 
ease, many locali- 
ties, especially in 
the East, which had a good honey crop 
last year, are short of honey this year; 
and many localities which had but little 
if any honey last year, have harvested . 
good crop this year. Entirely too often, 
beekeepers who have built up a local out 
let for their honey crops during a good 
season become discouraged and let their 
former customers go without honey when 
the crop is poor, only to be compelled 
again to build up their trade possibly the 
next season when they are blessed with 
a good crop. 

Fortunately, there has been consider 
able improvement in the matter of dis 
tribution of honey locally during the past 
few years. The automobile and good roads 
have been large factors in inducing bee 
keepers to purchase honey from others 
when their own crop is short. Many bee 
keepers are finding it profitable to keep 
their local markets supplied during poor 
years as well as good ones. Often by driv 
ing 50 or 100 miles to a location where 
there is a good honey crop, they are able 
to pick up a load of honey to supply their 
local demand, thus keeping this honey 
out of the larger markets. Likewise, the 
beekeeper who produces more than he can 
sell locally is compelled to find a market 
in one locality one year and in another 
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he next year, depending upon the va 
varies of the season in different localities 
ften not far apart. However, too often 
eekeepers haul their honey to a distant 
narket and sell it without regard to loeal 
ioney sellers when they could obtain a 
etter price by dealing with those who 
iave been regularly supplying that mar 
cet, and at the protect the 
narket. 


same time 


— Ao 


Effects of a Long 
Slow Honey Flow 


The long slow honey 
flow through the latter 
part of July and Au 
the 


cases in 


clover region 


rear 


gust in portions of 
esulted in many 


ng being greatly restricted especially in 


brood 


omb-honey production. The brood cham- 
bers crowded with honey 
that there was but little room for brood 


earing. However, colonies were so strong 


became so 


vhen the main honey flow began to slow 
lown in July that they have held their 
‘wn in population surprisingly well in 
spite of the small amount of brood. When 
this condition prevails, the colonies usu- 
illy inerease their brood in late August 
ind during September and often extend 
until into October, 
northern After the 
a period of rest and the 


brood rearing well 
the 


has had 


even in states. 
queen 
mount of nectar from the fields tapers off, 
the brood nest is usually expanded as the 
honey is consumed so that plenty of young 
reared for 
nies that were honey bound in August. If 
such colonies encounter a heavy fall hon 
ey flow, they 


bees are winter even in ecolo- 


sometimes fail to expand 
their brood enough to make a good win 
ter colony, but if the queens are young, 
honey bound colonies often expand their 
brood-rearing in September to a surpris 
ing degree, sometimes consuming so much 
honey in the process that the brood cham 
bers now heavy with honey do not con 
tain a sufficient amount for winter. 

2 LY oo 

James I. Hambleton, Bu 
reau of Entomology, 
United States Depart-. 
ment @f Agriculture, is making a careful 
study of a 


A New 
Brood Disease 


new brood disease of bees 
which, in, some localities, is causing con 
siderable confusion in diagnosis because 
of its resemblance to American foul brood. 
The micro-organism which causes it has 
but not known 
about its distribution. 


In this 


been isolated, much is 


disease as in American foul 
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brood the larvae or pupae die after the 
cells are sealed. The cappings over the 
dead brood are sunken deeper than in 
American foul brood, but apparently are 
never perforated. They appear scmewhat 
like watery cappings of honey, that is, 
they stand out more or less in relief and 
are much darker in color than the cap 
pings of the surrounding brood. When 
the cappings are broken, the dead larvae 
have a very distinct and pronounced foul 


odor, much worse than American foul 
brood at its worst, yet in a few cases 
seareely any odor is detected, so odor 


probably is not a constant symptom. 
the chocolate-brown 
eolor characteristic of dead of 
American foul brood, in this disease the 
dead larvae have a characteristic red or 
cinnamon-red The remains 
ropy, but not to the extent of American 
foul brood. Otherwise the consistency of 
the larvae closely resembles that of melt 
ed down larvae of American foul brood. 
Smears made of the organism indicate 
that it is one of the spore forming bacilli. 
The rods differ from those of American 
foul brood in that, at certain 
rather different divisions can be detected 
while in American foul brood the rod is 
more or less homogeneous. The spores ap 


Instead of usual 


larvae 


color. are 


stages, 


pear similar in shape to those of Ameri 
can foul brood with the exception that, at 
the spore forming stage, a field under the 
microscope shows many cases of three 
spores hanging together in a chain-like 
form. The spore is more easily stained 
than the spore of American foul brood. 
Apiaries have been found with a 100% 
infection and the 
travel along a row of hives just like Euro 
pean foul brood. Apparently all races of 


disease appears to 


bees are susceptible. However, the bees 
are able to clean up the 
period of queenlessness then requeening 


disease and a 
with young vigorous queens appears to be 
highly beneficial. From what little is 
known of the disease it would appear that 
the best beekeeping practices will have to 
be used to overcome it. Strong colonies 
well supplied with stores at all times are 
able to resist the disease or clean it out 
if it is present. 

It will be well for beekeepers and in 
spectors to keep a sharp lookout for this 
disease and send samples to Mr. Hamble 
ton in all suspected cases, This will help 
in determining its distribution and the 
rapidity of spread, and also help to pre 
vent confusion with American foul brood. 
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cAn cAmazing “Accomplishment in eMarketing 


The new honey Harold J. Clay method again. And 

season is with us, Associate Marketing Specialist, United States Depart to the surprise oft 
P ment of Agriculture ‘ 

and honey of this some doubting 


year’s crop is now 
Yet 
beemen, 
though pleased with 
the present market 
outlook as it affects them, are still dazed. 
They find it hard to believe that they and 
other beekeepers are not confronted with 
a larger carry-over from the 1930 crop. 
Recalling the fact that exports of honey 
during 1930, 3,686,000 pounds, were only 
42 per cent of the movement from the 
United States during 1929, and less than 
one-third of the 12,000,000 pounds export 
ed during 1927, and recalling also that 
shipments of 60s in carload lots last sea 
son showed a 


sold. 


being 
many 


heavy drop, they wonder 
what became of last year’s honey. The an 
swer does credit to the beekeeping fra 
and 
value in connection with marketing this 
year’s crop that the essential details are 
worthy of being recorded. 


ternity and is of such significance 


The World War proved a turning point 
in a great many directions. For one thing 
it definitely turned a great 
honey producers into the ranks of produc- 
ers of extracted honey, with new prob 
lems in production and marketing. We are 
chiefly concerned here, however, with the 


many comb- 


fact that the war turned the eyes of many 
beekeepers towards the large city mar- 
kets. Commercial producers who formerly 
supplied grocers and individuals in small 
towns and in small lots found that mar 
kets in large centers would take ear lots 
of honey, at a price, and with little work, 
and they gradually came to feel that they 
must sell in earlots, or at least in the 
large marketing centers, or not at all. 

So long as the demand for export and 
from the large buyers in this country con 
tinued, marketing of honey exhibited only 
the usual difficulties. But with the in- 
creased German duty, coupled with a 
large honey crop in Germany, the difficul 
ty of some American honeys meeting Ger 
man diastase requirements, and the de 
pression in the United States, the demand 
for honey fell off sharply. It was neces- 
sary for beekeepers to move their honey 
in order to pay pressing bills. In despera 
tion some of them, remembering how they 
had formerly sold all their honey direct to 
tried that 


storekeepers ol consumers, 


New Outlets for Honey of Sur- 
prising eWMagnitude Almost 
at “Beekeeper’s “Door 


Thomases the 

worked. 

Will Buy More Hon 
ey if Brought to 
Their Attention 
I have repeatedly insisted that peopl 

will buy honey if it is brought to thei 

attention. The trouble in the past has been 
that far too little effort has been made to 
acquaint people with the merits of honey. 

While millions of dollars are spent adver 

tising other food products, honey produc 

ers and packers have generally thought 
that they could get by on the advertising 
given without charge by food manufa 
turers who advocate the use of honey wit! 
their produects—often largely because it 
improves the flavor and taste of thes: 
products. The marvelous work accomplist 
ed by the American Honey Institute, 
which has brought honey to the attention 
of millions by securing co-operation from 
editors of food and home columns, teach 


plan 


ers of home economics, parent-teacher 01 
ganizations, and manufacturers of many 
food produets, is amazing, considering the 
slim budget with which the Institute has 
to work, and has been of very real help « 
the beekeepers. 

And so last many beekeepers, 
even if they had formerly sold in bulk 
and 60s, packed their honey in 1, 5, and 
10 pound pails and in glass, and called 
on the grocers in their territory. In some 
eases the labels indicated that their hon 
ey was packed especially for a certain 


season 


grocer, and often a steady customer was 
gained by dressing the window with hon 
ey, staging a demonstration, or in 
other 


some 
getting consumers’ interest 
started towards honey. Other beekeepers 
sent out trucks into the country on regu 
lar routes, and these often found that 60 
pound eans are 
the farmers. 


Honey Salesman Should Know Honey and 
Its Uses . 

Still other beekeepers have found a sur 

prisingly ready market in house-to-house 


way 


popular containers with 


or office-to-office selling, either personally 
or through boys or girls or older people. 
With the unemployment problem existing 
almost everywhere, it is not difficult to lo 
eate plenty of intelligent folks who are 
willing to sell honey on a commission. Such 
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folks, by the way, if not already beekeep- 
ers and familiar with the general scheme 
f how honey is produced and prepared for 
the market, should be put through an in 
tensive “course-of-sprouts” on the subject. 
One of the big advantages of coming in 
lireect contact with the purchasers of 
oney is that it provides a chance to talk 
ibout the merits of honey and about its 
the table and Any 
prospective salesman of honey should be 
ell fortified with facts by reading pam 
phlets issued by the American Honey In 


uses on in cooking. 


stitute and similar articles in the various 
bee journals dealing with honey and its 
uses. 

of homes the 


In thousands housewife 


thinks of honey only as a remedy for 
oughs and colds. Of course, it is true 


that honey is better than many proprie 
but a 


arge number of possible users of honey 


tary articles for these troubles, 


tor griddle cakes, waffles, cereals, baked 


ipples, Boston brown bread, ete., have 
heen lost beeause they never have been 
old how delightful the “medicine” is 


when used as a food. 
Where it is possible—and it usually is 

the beekeeper has to 

purchase honey of another 


possible, even if 
flavor from 
samples of more than one 
kind of honey should be carried by the 


some one else- 


house-to-house or office-to-office salesman, 
ample supply of Kittle wooden 
spoons. Some people think that the Stay 
man apple is the best; others prefer the 
Delicious; while others swear by the Spit 


and an 


zenburg. Similarly, a person “who doesn’t 
like honey” and has tried only buckwheat, 
might have when he 
gets a taste of white clover, basswood, or 


a change of heart 


some other flavor. Having various samples 
gives an added angle of approach to the 
salesman and should be the means of sell 
ing more honey on the first trip and espe 
cially so on return trips. 


Keep Customers Supplied the Entire 
Season 
Following this same thought a little 
further, it may not be out of place right 
here to urge again that beekeepers keep 
their customers supplied with honey 
throughout the year. This appeal is made 
frequently; but few things in the econ 
omy of honey salesmanship are more im 
portant. If beekeepers do not have suffi 
cient honey themselves to last the entire 
season and just drop out of the marketing 
pieture until the new crop honey is on, 
three things may happen: Their custom 
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ers may start buying honey from some one 
else and thus be lost to the original sales 
man; they may shift to corn syrup or 
some other sweet and thus the army of 
honey consumers will lose a recruit; or 
they may have to be won over to the use 
of honey again in the fall. 

On the other hand, if beekeepers in 
light honey-producing areas are wise they 
will purchase sufficient honey in sections 
where the flavor is similar to that which 
their customers prefer, and thus supply 
their trade throughout the year. This also 
would have three results, but different 
from those just given: Honey will be ab 
sorbed from surplus areas; customers in 
the light-producing areas will be supplied, 
giving the beekeeper who handles the hon 
ey a profit also; and the following season 
the number of potential consumers of 
honey in the country will be greater than 
if the beekeeper without sufficient honey 
of his own had fallen down on the job. 

Results of office-to-office selling have 
surprised many people who thought that 
honey had to be sold to women folks. On 
the contrary, in stores, shops 
and offices have found that the appeals 
of flavor and aroma of honey open the 
masculine pocketbook even more readily 
than the feminine and that usually the 
man buys in larger quantities. 


Beekeepers Prove to be Good Salesmen 

And this all leads naturally to anoth 
er surprise (for the selling of last. year’s 
crop of honey brought out many surpris 
ing points). Many beekeepers have felt, 
and have said, oft and frequently, that 
their province was the production of hon 
ey; that they could not talk convincingly 
and were not salesmen; and that was all 
there was to it. But you and I know that 
beekeepers generally like to talk and 
often do at considerable length when 
problems of production or handling come 
up in a group of beekeepers. And beekeep 
ers found that most folks are not 
only easy to talk to but that they are 
really interested in hearing about 
and honey, and that after all the problem 
of salesmanship isn’t the difficult one that 
they had imagined. Further, the questions 
raised in the trips of the salesmen prompt 
ed them to read up in the bee journals and 
elsewhere on the properties of honey and 
the ways of using it, how it differs from 
cane sugar and corn syrup, and why it is 
of such value in the diet of the modern 
American. 


salesmen 


have 


bees 


Last year’s experience emphasized also 
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the fact that 
granulated 
granulated stage, but that many actually 
prefer it for spreading on bread, toast, 
waffles, etc, as being less sticky. Honey 
in liquid form is necessary for pouring on 
cereals and the like, but beekeepers are 
increasingly realizing that consumption 
will be increased if they offer both liquid 
and granulated honey for sale. 

One great objection to honey as usually 
sold is that it is too sticky and pours too 
slowly. A honey syrup made by adding 
perhaps 10 per cent hot water to the hon- 
ey (the exact proportion of water depend 
ing upon the thickness of the honey) and 
heating moderately until it is all of a uni- 
form consistency, will pour readily, and 
as it is not quite as sweet as straight hon- 


folks will not only buy 


honey, especially in a soft 


ey may for that reason appeal to some 
folks. 
Co-operation with Local Dairyman Brings 


Profit 

A marketing field that has been barely 
scratched is the sale of honey through lo 
eal dairymen. Advertising circulars tell- 
ing about the honey, its merits and the 
container sizes available, left with 
each customer of the milkman, with order 
slips that can be placed in the empty 
milk bottles when honey is wanted. The 
housewife is accustomed to leave such 
slips in the bottles when she wants more 
milk, cream or butter, and it is a natural 
thing for her to get honey in the same 
ach person on 


are 


way. A personal call on 
the dairy route is helpful in giving them 
a better understanding of what is avail 
able. Here would seem to be an outlet for 
many million pounds of honey if it were 
only utilized. 

More and more beekeepers are selling 
honey at roadside stands. This is not a 
new development, it is true, but with the 
increase in good roads and with the large 
number of automobiles traveling on them, 
a roadside stand does offer an opportun 
ity that it most promising, especially if 
the stand is attractive and artistically ar 
ranged. Already New Jersey beekeepers 
are said to dispose of the bulk of their 
crop in this and in other states 
where the roads are good, roadside sales 
are increasing; but the field in many sec- 
tions is still open for expansion. 

Some beekeepers feel that a stand takes 
too much time and care; they may be 
right if it requires a constant attendant. 
Often, however, when the farm house is 
near, a sign can be placed at the stand 


way, 
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saying “Ring bell for attendant.” Further 
a small stand, holding only a dozen < 

two packages of honey, really requires n 

one within call. If packages are proper); 
labeled and ticketed with the selling 
prices, a sign can be tacked up such a 
“Take the honey and leave the money, 
which will obviate the need of any car 
other than replacing the stock and col 
lecting the money. It speaks well for th 

honesty of the general run of people that 
those trying this plan report very litt] 

loss of money. 


Roadside Stands Need Approach Sign 

For any kind of roadside stands, ap 
proach signs at least 600 feet in either 
direction, with preferably other signs fu 
ther away, saying that honey is for sale at 
the next farm, are necessary. Otherwis« 
many potential customers, whirling along 
at 40 to 60 miles an hour, who might b« 
sufficiently interested to stop if notified i: 
time, are unwilling to go back, and thus 
are lost. 

A noteworthy advance in the merchan 
dizing of comb honey during recent years 
is the use of a wrapper around each sec 
tion. Cellophane is usually 
either plain or decorated with a brand o1 
border. By the use of the wrapper the con 
sumer is assured of having clean honey; 
the grocer prefers it because it can stand 
on display at his counter and reme%1 
clean, and because if it “leaks” it doesn’t 
smear other articles; and the produce: 
ean expect a higher price for his product 
Wrapped comb is especially desirable for 
direct selling and roadside stands and wil! 
pay a good interest on the slight added 
cost. 

Increasing Consumption by the Beekeeper 

One means of disposing of millions of 
pounds of honey is for the beekeeper him 
self to eat more of his crop. One would 
naturally think that the beekeeper, know 
ing the merits of honey as he should 
would be his own best customer. But ws 
all know that in countless homes of bes 
keepers the sugar bowl takes precedence: 
over the honey jar, and in many homes 
honey is brought out only for griddl 
cakes or some other special occasion. It 
should not be necessary to urge that hon 
ey, in one or more forms, should be on the 
beekeeper’s table at all times. 

And what about advertising to dispose 
of honey? The term “advertising” is often 
misused. Often it is interpreted as mean 
ing only the attracting of the eye of the 
purchaser through space in newspapers 


employed 
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nd magazines. This is advertising and 
good advertising. But any means which 
tends to bring a product to some one’s at- 
tention is advertising. I have referred ear- 
ier to the splendid work done by the 
({merican Honey Institute, and the assist- 
ince given by the manufacturers of other 
food products. Roadside signs, the use of 
vrappers and labels with 
printed thereone, calling on folks and tell- 
ng them about the merits of honey, dem 
onstrating in stores, sending descriptive 
literature to people whose names are tak 
en from the telephone book, securing the 
co-operation of dairymen, and countless 
other ways are all excellent advertising. 
Whatever brings honey to the attention of 


one’s name 
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a possible purchaser is advertising, and 
the more of it that is done the more honey 
will be sold. 

The experience of the past year has 
shown that much more honey can be sold 
within 25 miles of the beekeepers’ own 
apiaries than many of them would have 
thought possible a year before. It appears 
that this year’s crop will be another com 
paratively short one. The extension and 
expansion of the methods which have 
proved so successful during the past year 
ean be relied upon to dispose of the cur 
rent crop even more rapidly than that of 
the 1930 crop, if beekeepers will only do 
their part. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Economical ‘Wintering 


The cost to bee- 
keepers through 
winter losses is ap- 
palling. However, 
we have become ac- 
customed to these 
losses and take them as a matter of course. 
Beekeeping is in about the same stage in 
regard to wintering as cattle raising was 
about fifty years on the Western Plains. 
The cattle were allowed to run out on the 
prairie all winter with no protection and 
if only fifteen or twenty per cent froze 
or starved to death, the ranchers consid- 
ered they had wintered well. Frequently 
the loss was much greater than that and 
twenty-five per cent was not uncommon. 
Former President Roosevelt lost fifty per 
cent one winter. In later years as one 
looked out of the window he could 
see the whitened skeletons of hundreds of 
cattle lining the fences where they had 
drifted with the storms till death came 
to their relief. 

No one would tolerate such a loss in 
cattle these days, but we tolerate it in 
bees and complain because we are not 
getting enough for our honey to make a 
profit. We should not attempt to pass such 
winter losses along to the consumer of 
honey. To allow bees to freeze in winter 
and buy again in the spring is like allow- 
ing the cattle to freeze in the fall and 
buying again in the spring. 

Bees consume very little of their stores 
in winter up till brood-rearing starts in 
the spring. They should not consume more 
than ten pounds. Honey in the brood 
combs is not worth more than five cents 


car 


Jay Smith 


“How to Arrange ‘Winter (Cases 
to “Prevent Loss of “Precious “Heat 
“During (old ‘Weather 


per pound, so that 
makes fifty cents as 
the cost of stores 
through the winter. 
Whether one winters 
bees or buys pack 
ages in the spring, both must have thirty 
or forty pounds of honey with which to 
rear brood and build up for the harvest. 
The cost of labor in packing bees or win- 
tering in the cellar or installing packages 
is about the same. Possibly the low price 
of honey will stimulate better manage 
ment of bees to prevent the excessive cost 
of production because of winter losses. 
Essentials for Perfect Wintering 

For perfect wintering we must have an 
abundance of stores, good young queens 
and fairly strong colonies. This has been 
said so often that a repetition might ap 
pear unnecessary. Lest some reader might 
believe that the system I am about to 
describe will prove a panacea for winter 
losses, let me state that there is no sub- 
stitute for good strong colonies with good 
young queens and “millions of honey at 
our house,” as our old friend Doolittle 
used to put it. 

However, it is frequently noticed that 
fairly strong colonies die in winter with 
twenty-five pounds of honey left in the 
hive. This is because they were so cold 
that they could not move over to the 
stores. Had the hive been half as wide 
and twice as tall the could 
moved up higher as they consumed the 
stores and consumed it.all or nearly so 
before starving. Let me say emphatically 
that no system of wintering is what it 


bees have 
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should be that does not permit the bees 
to consume the last cell of honey in the 
hive if necessary during cold weather. 
With our latest system of packing, every 
cell of honey in the hive is avaiable. In 
the coldest weather the bees can move 
about the hive freely and hold the tem 
perature within the hive above the flying 
temperature at all times, so in ease the 
weather warms up to flying temperature 
out they come. 
Thirty Years of Experience with Packing 
I have alwavs been interested in win 
ter protection and have done a great deal 
of experimenting with various packing 
eases. Some gave good results and some 
were actually detrimental. Some of thos 
that gave good results were too expensive 
when the cost of the case, the labor and 
the upkeep were considered. It seemed 
better to take a chanee that the winter 
would be mild. These mild winters are 
misleading for sometimes the conditions 
are unfavorable for brood rearing in the 
fall and bees 
short in stores. When this is followed by 


yo into winter quarters 
a severe winter and late spring, the loss 
is apt to run up to seventy-five per cent. 

I have had litth experience in eellai 
wintering but in certain localities it seems 
to give good results. The late Mr. Holter 
man had what was probably as perfeet a 
cellar for wintering as was ever built, but 
he abandoned it for out-door packing. 
When IT asked him why he changed, he 
said, “No eellar will winter bees as well 


as good packing cases.” 


Features Necessary for Perfect Wintering 

In studying the conditions for perfect 
wintering I have found the following fea 
tures to be neeessary: 1. Packing cases 
must be economical both in construction 


and labor. 2. They must be well made to 


last for years with slight upkeep cost. 3. 
They must have abundant packing at bot 
tom, sides and top. 4. The hives must have 
good ventilation, but cold air should not 
he permitted to enter except as the bees 
require it and purposely bring it in by 
fanning. 5. Frames should not all be side 
hy side, but five above the other five; and 
the ones above should be completely filled 
with stores. 6. Interior of hives must be 
kept dry and warm in any weather so bees 
will consume the minimum of stores and 
can move to stores when necessary. 
Wherein Ordinary Winter Protection Fails 
The ordinary quadruple case when prop- 
erly used has given satisfactory results 


in many localities. However, in yery cold 
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localities some have reported that the 
packing got cold and the bees got cold 
also, and when a warm day came the pack 
ed bees would not fly as the packing kept 
them cold while the unpacked ones warm 
ed up with the weather and took a much 
needed flight. This has no doubt been the 
case in some instances, especially where 
the winters are severe and the winds 
high. But please note this point. That 
is a plain confession that the cases were 
not properly constructed, for had they 
heen, the bees would have kept the tem 
perature within the hive high enough so 
they could fly whenever the weather per 
mitted. 

Some have even related that in eold 
countries a small amount of packing is 
better than a larger amount, for those 
with less packing will warm up when the 
sun strikes them and permit the bees to 
fly. Such reasoning always seemed ridicu 
lous to me, for, if the protection is so 
seant that a few hours of weak winter 
sun can penetrate it, how about a tem 
perature of 20 below penetrating it also? 
My experience has been (and I think I 
can prove it to any one who will give it 
a fair trial) that the more packing the 
bees have, the drier and warmer they will 
be and the better they will winter, pro 
vided the pack is so arranged that the 
bees will keep the interior of the hive 
warm. If you had a house made tight and 
insulated with a foot of cork, it would be 
warmer than if insulated with but two 
inches; but if you left the door open you 
probably would notice little difference 
whether there was a foot of cork or two 
inches. So it has been with winter cases 
with the ordinary entranee which allows 
the wind to blow in and blow the warm 
air out so the packing becomes a cold 
storage plant rather than a heat retaining 
medium. 

Entrance Construction a Vital Factor 

Let us study the entrance problem a 
little and see if we ean find the trouble. 
All know that warm air is lighter than 
cold air, therefore it rises. On the other 
hand, heat radiates in all directions equal 
ly. If you heat a large piece of iron in 
the center, the heat will travel downward 
just as rapidly as upward. Let us suppose 
the entrance of a hive to be as large as 
the entire front. It can readily be seen 
that the warm air rising would flow out at 
the top and the cold air would enter at 
the bottom. Make the entrance half the 
height of the hive and the same process 
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goes on but there will be a pocket of 
warm air in the upper part of the hive 
provided there But the heat 
from above will radiate and warm the air 
below which will flow out at the entrance 
and thus cool the air in the hive above. 
Now let us go still farther and make the 
entrance half an inch high. The 


is no wind. 


only 

















Inner shell of eight-colony winter case. Each 
compartment holds two tiers of five frames each. 


same process goes on although more slow 
ly. The warm air goes out the top of this 
small entrance and the cold air goes in 
at the bottom. 

Thus in packing cases as formerly used 
and in cold windy localities, packing was 
of doubtful To matters 
worse, when the bees got cold they form 
ed in a smaller cluster, thus giving off 
less heat which in turn made the interior 


value. make 


of the hive still colder. 

What going to do about it? 
Bees have to have an entrance or they 
will suffocate and the interior of the hive 


are we 


will become moist. Well, we are going to 
make the entrance down through the bot 


tom of the case where it belongs. The 
slight radiation down through this tun 
el will be of no importance. We will go 


a step farther and entirely stop the warm 
air from going out the top of the entrance 
the bottom. 
We will have no top or bottom to our en 


inl the cold air coming in at 


tranee for we will make it horizontal in 


stead of vertical. 
But how nfm 


ber one material and put on a good gal 


can we build a ease of 


vanized iron roof at little cost per colony? 
This is done by putting eight colonies ina 
case instead of four. A case to hold eight 


colonies will not cost more than 15 pet 
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cent more than a case to hold four colo 
nies. The only additional cost is in mak- 
ing the case higher, the extra height of a 
brood frame. Those who have the quad- 
ruple cases, can, at slight expense, re- 
model them to accommodate eight colo- 
nies. 

The packing material except the cush- 
ions on top is not removed in packing or 
unpacking. An inner shell is built in so 
that the frames only are set in, five below 
and five above. The cover, bottom board 
and hive-body are not put into the winter 
ease, only the frames with bees. As each 
colony has but the width of five frames 
to keep warm, and eight colonies occupy 
the space the size of four hives, and all 
is surrounded with dry sawdust, and the 
through the bottom, 


entranee is down 





ba 
wa 


Ss 











The bottom of the inner shell has eight open- 
ings, one above each entrance. 


those bees never seem to realize that win 
ter has come. I use sealed covers and the 
bees propolize everything except the en 
trance air tight, so no air current can 
reach them. 

How the Eight-Colony Case Is Made 

The outside dimensions are the same as 
those of the quadruple case. The only ex 
tra material needed is in making the case 
high enough to accommodate an extra set 
of brood An 
of half inch material and partitioned off 
into eight compartments each to take ten 


frames, five above the other five. In case 


frames. inner shell is made 


one uses the eight frame hive, the com- 
partment should be 
to take four 


made wide enough 


frames. However, I believe 
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that at least ten frames should be used. 
The bottom of this inner shell is nailed 
fast, and holes are made through the bot 
tom to accommodate the tunnel. The illus 
tration will make this plain. The tunnels 
are made of half inch lumber and are nail 
ed to the bottom of the inner shell. 


Moisture Carried Outside 
This tunnel extends down through the 
packing material and through the bottom 








Tunnel with storm door removed. The tunnels 
extend downward through the bottom of the 
outer shell of the winter case. 


of the ease. It should extend eight inches 
below the case. This is important as we 
want the tunnel that extends below the 
case to be cold. The purpose of this is 
to condense the moisture. When moist air 
comes in contaet with a cold surface its 
moisture condenses, so this tunnel is the 
condensing chamber. In mild weather 
drops of water will form in this chamber 
and run out at the entrance and in cold 
weather frost and ice will form. In this 
way the colony is kept dry and yet a very 
small amount of air is admitted. In fact, 
as far as I have been able to observe, no 
cold air can get in unless the bees desire 
it; by fanning their wings slightly, fresh 
air is brought in. 

Two entrances face outward from each 
side of the ease. They are far enough 
apart so that there is no drifting. An 
opening four inches square is made in the 
side of the tunnel. The bottom of the 
tunnel is made sloping in order that water 
will run out and dead bees when dropped 
down the tunnel will roll out. In the eold 
est weather the bees move about in the 
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hive at will and keep everything cleane: 
up. When the weather is too cold fo 
them to crawl down the tunnel, they wil 
earry the very few bees to the edge o 
this tunnel and “shove ’em over.” 

At the top of the opening in this tunne 
are cleats for a slide to contract the e1 
trance during cold weather. This slid 
goes in horizontally, making the entran 
face downward. This eliminates any cir 
culation of air unless the bees desire it 
This slide has an opening one inch across 
This slide or rather storm door is put ip 
as soon as cold weather sets in and is re« 
moved in the spring after brood rearing 
is well started. 

The large four-inch entrance is to giv 
added ventilation after brood rearing 




















Tunnel with storm door in place reducing the 
entrance to a small opening for cold weather 


well under way in the spring. Sealed 
brood gives off heat, and if too small an 
entrance is used the bees become ov: 
heated and wear themselves out by fa 
ning. They also scatter the brood ali over 
the hive in order to spread out to keep 
cool. With my first cases having entrances 
too small, I experienced this trouble. With 
the slide removed an entrance of 16 square 
inches is given which will give abundant 
ventilation even in hot weather. 

When Professor Vansell of the Univ: 
sity of California paid me a short visit 
he related that in a packed case with too 
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smill an entrance the temperature within 
ran up to 110° F. This is close to the 
melting point of combs. When the colony 
is unpacked in the spring this storm door 
is reversed and put into place which closes 
the case so no ants or mice can enter. It 
also keeps stray swarms from entering 
for this is an enticing place for swarms. 


In this eight-colony case, the inner shell 
is nailed in place permanently. The com 
partments are made long enough so frames 
may be set in. Two eleats below support 
the five frames. In putting in the brood 
frames, they are turned cornerwise in or 
der to pass the upper cleats. The combs 
with least honey in them are placed below 
and those well filled are put above. Eight 


th covers fit over these compartments, 
making all tight. 
\fter the ease is filled with sawdust 


to the top of the inner shell, a strip of 
hurlap is nailed to cleats on top of the 
shell and 
nailed to 


inner to corresponding cleats 
the 
illustration. This keeps the sawdust in 
place. 


the outer case as shown in 


Those who have unpacked during 
a high wind will appreciate this feature. 

large cushions are made to hold saw 
dust to be put on top. These cushions are 
about six than the 
, and they are filled loosely with saw 


dust in order that they will fit snugly. I 


made inches larger 


Cast 


make two cushions, one to be put on top 
of the other. If only 
rather heavy to handle. 
would be ideal for 
could be obtained. 


made it is 
cork 


eushions if it 


one is 
Ground 
these 
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When packing, all that is necessary is 
to remove the cushions, set in the frames 
with bees, put on the thin covers, cush- 
ions, and the telescope cover when all is 
packed snug, warm and dry. You can then 
enjoy yourself by the fire during the most 











Looking downward into the case before putting 

on cushions. One of the eight inner covers is 

removed. Burlap tacked to inner shell and outer 
case holds packing material in place. 


without 
your 


winter 
whether or 


severe worrying as to 
winter. 

Cases Supported Well Above Ground 

These cases are on permanent founda 
if I had it 
to do over I would set them on pieces of 
$”x4” timber. The should be 16 
inches above the ground so the entrance 


not bees will 


tions. Ours are on brick, but 
eases 


will be above drifting leaves, snow or 
weeds. This is to keep out mice. I have 

















During summer the hives are located directly in front of the entrances of the winter case. 
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never had a mouse get into one of these 
cases. 

If I lived where the winters are very 
severe and high winds prevail, I would 
line the inner side of the case with tarred 
paper. Also a cleat could be put around 
the case close to the ground, and during 
cold weather a strip of burlap could be 
nailed to the case and to this strip on the 
ground keeping out wind. When the 
weather is favorable for a flight this bur- 
lap should be removed. I have never used 
that feature. 

I use four inches of packing on the bot- 
tom, eight at the sides and a foot on top. 
In very cold localities more could be add 
ed if thought desirable. 
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tions the same as are used in our mating 
hives. Only half a pound of bees were 
placed in each. These little colonies came 
through the winter as though they did 
not know winter had come. There seemed 
to be as many bees in the spring as in the 
fall. When warm days came, they flew as 
readily as the unpacked ones, and before 
those that were packed in the old quad 
ruple case with side entrances. There will 
be no dysentery when bees are packed in 
these cases. Dysentery is caused by the 
bees eating an excessive amount of stores 
which they have to do if unprotected to 
keep warm. In this case they can keep 
warm with the minimum consumption of 
stores. Colonies of medium strength which 














I built a number of special cases to’ die if left unprotected, will winter pe: 
winter over extra queens. These cases fectly in this case. 
were made to hold six comb-honey sec- Vincennes, Indiana. 

28 My oo 28 
" Foney by thes “ub Gull 

“What is the rea- E. R. Root dishes and _ spoons 
son restaurants do that are used to 
not serve honey?” is cA New and Better ‘Way of serve honey are left 
a question that was Serving “Ftoney ane in a _ sticky and 
asked at the Ohio “Restaurants dauby condition ; 
State Beekeepers further, that their 
field meet held in Medina on August 6. patrons seldom ask for a second serving 
L. C. Gardner of Gardner and Fuller, car _ because honey cloys the appetite.” 


load producers of honey, Delaware, Ohio, 
“T’ll tell you. The restaurant men to 
whom I have tried to sell tell me that the 


said: 


This is a severe indictment and 
unfortunately it is true to a large extent. 
I would be sorry to make this acknowledg 


»,0st 











Interior of a restaurant in which 


honey is served with every dinner. 
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ment did IT not know a way to overcome 
both objections. The following is the an- 
swer that I gave at the field meet before 
mentioned. 

Chain Restaurant Sells Honey 

The Stouffer Corporation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, suecessful operators of a chain of 
high class restaurants in many of our large 
cities, has solved the problem and answer- 
ed the question in a very practical way. 
They serve honey and hot biscuits every 
day at all their chain restaurants as an 
essential part of all their dinners. They 
are doing it so successfully that they are 
making their competitors sit up and take 
notice. They observe that good honey and 
hot biseuits help to sell their dinners. 

Abe Stouffer 

The president of the corporation, the 
genial A. E. Stouffer. whom we formerly 
ealled “Abe” (he is still Abe to his old 
friends) was aneold Medina boy. He op 
erated a creamery here. He used to talk to 
us about honey as he was honey minded 
then. His business grew as does every 
thing he undertakes. He later conducted 
a large business in dairy products in 
Cleveland. During this time he operated 
dairy restaurants where he sold milk and 
honey, for he has always believed that 
“milk and honey shall ye eat” is good 
doctrine. 

His milk-buttermilk-honey and-sandwich 
shops were no small feature of the busi 
ness in Cleveland but when Mr. Stouffer 
had reached the very acme of success, he 
sold out, greatly to the amazement of his 
Medina friends who inquired why he let 
go of a good thing when it was making 
money. 

His experience with his dairy restaur 
ants had opened his eyes to something 
bigger. Before his friends back in Medina 
could get over their surprise at his selling 
out, he had established a big high-class 
restaurant in Cleveland that could and 
did furnish better food and at lower prices 
than elsewhere in the city. His place was 
crowded. Both nabobs and store clerks 
were there. He enlarged his space and 
still it was crowded. He began to estab 
lish restaurants in other big cities and 
now the Stouffer Corportaion is one of 
the largest owners of a chain of restaur 
ants in the country. 

Mrs. Root and I chanced to stop for din 
ner at one of Stouffer restaurants in 
Cleveland at the corner of East Ninth and 
Euclid. We did not notice honey on the 
bill of fare, but imagine our surprise to 
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find honey and hot biscuits as a part of 
the menu for both, although we had or 
dered different dinners. 

After dinner I hunted up “Abe” and 
congratulated him on his big restaurant 














Entrance to one of the Stouffer restaurants in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


and his honey service. I said, “Abe, are 
you doing this at all of your restaurants?” 

“Yes, sir, Ernie, at all of them.” 

“How do you manage to do it and at 
prices so low?” With his characteristic 
twinkle in his eyes, he said, “The boys 
are doing it all now. I am taking it easy 
you see.” 

“Who thought out the honey scheme,” 

“Tt was Vernon, my oldest boy.” 

“But,” I said, “Dad must have implant 
ed in him the idea of the food value of 
honey back in Medina.” 

“Say,” he said, “I’d like to have you 
see the boys. They will be glad to see 
you.” 

In a few minutes I was ushered into 
one of the finest offices in Cleveland where 
I met the “boys,” now grown up to be 
successful operators of a chain of restau 
ants. Like their father they are sold on 
honey not only as a food and an appe- 
tizer, but as a catch word to attract cus 
tomers, 
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Those Honey Tubs 

So far I have not told how my friend 
Abe has answered the question propound 
ed at the beginning. Here is the answer: 

The Stouffers, instead of using earthen 
dishes, use small paper tubs or cups a 
little larger in diameter than a silver half 
dollar and about an inch deep. Along 
with this tub of fine honey are a couple 
of hot biscuits. The minute the pafgon sees 
these hot, steaming biscuits and the tub 
of honey, the finest he ever tasted, he 
grows honey hungry and proceeds to crack 
open a biscuit, butters it and with the 
end of his butter knife, dips up a dab of 
honey and spreads it over the butter. 

Next 
he keeps dabbing on the honey from the 
paper tub until both the honey and the 
biscuits are gone. This is the answer in 
a nutshell. 

This service does not cloy the appetite 
for honey. There is not enough of it. The 
patron is so pleased with the reaction of 
such fine honey on biscuits that he will 


well, the reaction is so good that 


come back again and again. The Stouffers 
were quick to see that a little honey is 
better than too much. When the dishes 
are gathered up, the tubs are destroyed. 
There is no washing as would be the case 
with a dish. The cost of the tubs is only 
a fraction of a cent each. 
How to Boost the Stouffer Idea 


We want the beekeepers, one million 


strong, to boost the restaurants that sell 
honey. What the Stouffer restaurants are 
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doing in the way ef serving honey is a 
powerful object lesson to other restaur- 
ants. If there is no Stouffer restaurant in 
your city put “a flea in the ear” of the 
manager of your principal restaurant; hut 
don't sell him anything but the finest and 
best honey. 


Why Honey Cloys the Appetite 

Honey is a concentrated sweet. It is a 
mistake to eat much of it alone. A saucer- 
ful eaten without other food will cause 
the patron to be overfed on honey with the 
result that he will not call for it again. 
This is precisely what the dining car peo 
ple and managers of high class restaurants 
have found. It is the complaint mentioned 
by Mr. Gardner. 

Again a dish of honey half empty is a 
problem for the dishwasher. A small tub 
that can be thrown away ‘vithout wash 
ing is the solution. 

The beekeepers of the country should 
show their appreciation of what the Stouf 
fers are doing for honey by boosting the 
Stouffer idea and should talk it to their 
local restaurant men. At least 
them to try it. Furnish them your best 
honey and tell them to serve it in the 
small paper jelly tubs along with hot 
biscuits. 


induce 


Already the Mills restaurants of Colum 
bus and Cleveland are serving honey and 
hot biscuits on special days. 

Keep the ball rolling, Mr. Beekeeper, 
right in your own town. 














The little paper tubs hold about the right amount of honey to leave a taste for more. They are just 
right for dipping in the blade of the knife to spread the biscuits. 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - 








PREVENT COARSE GRANULATION 


Causing Honey to Form Fine Crystals, 
Giving It a Smooth, Creamy Appearance 


In certain European countries, nearly 
ill extracted honey is consumed in the 
granulated form. This is true of the Sean- 
navian countries at least. I wonder why 
such honey has not become popular in 
this part of the world? Perhaps the rea 
son lies in the fact that beekeepers do 
not know how to prepare the honey in 
the granulated form so as to obtain a 
smooth butterlike product. 

When honey is left to granulate with 
out interference, it often forms very 
large erystals or granules while a part of 
the honey is left as a more or less watery 
substanee—not a very good looking or 
tasting product. Here is a way to treat 
the honey to prevent the formation of 
coarse crystals. 

After the honey has been extracted, it 
is strained into a large ean or a waxed 
barrel. This container should not be too 
large, or the will be 
rather difficult. The container should then 
be placed in a dry place, not in the base 


stirring process 


ment, unless it is unusually dry. The room 
should not be too warm and it should be 
well ventilated. The containers should be 
covered with cheesecloth and newspapers, 
to keep out dust and insects. 

For several days the honey should be 
skimmed to remove all seum which col 
lects on top. After this skimming is done, 
the honey must be stirred thoroughly with 
a wooden paddle. After a certain length 
of time has elapsed (this period varies 
with the different kinds of honey) the 
honey will turn milky in appearance, then, 
usually in a day or. two it will be ready 
to pour into smaller receptacles, prefer 
ably wide-mouthed jars or crocks, These 
are then left without other covering than 
a sheet of paper until the honey is fully 
set, when permanent covers should be 
put on. The honey should be kept in a 
dry place. It need not be 
cold alone will not injure it. However, 
before using, it should be kept in a warm 
room for a day or so, or it will be too hard 


warm, in fact 


for use. 
alfalfa 
readily, and are very pretty when granu 


lated, due to their light color. This granu 


Clover and honeys granulate 


lated honey will be found very delicious in 
flavor, and easily handled. It will not run 
like liquid honey when used for a spread, 
so there is no danger of spoiling your good 
tie or pretty dress using granulated honey. 
‘Richard Hansen, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS 


Conditions of Colony Under Which a 
New Queen is Most Readily Accepted 


In introducing queen bees by means of 
ordinary mailing cages, there are several 
factors determining success or failure. 
Among these are temperature, strength of 
colony, temper of the bees on account of 
weather condition or the race of bees, 
thickness or toughness of cardboard over 
exit, age of bees, or condition of colony 
with respect to length of time it may 
have been Success 
also, upon whether or not there is a vir 
gin queen or laying workers in the hive. 


queenless. depends, 


In case the weather is cool and the 
colony weak it may take several days for 
the bees to gnaw through a tough piece 
of cardboard. On the other hand, if the 
eardboard is omitted, a strong colony in 
warm weather will sometimes eat through 
in less than two hours which, in most 
cases, will result in the execution of the 
queen. Even under adverse weather con 
ditions, it would seem that there is no 
good reason for queens being found dead 
in the eage, as related in the July issue of 
Gleanings by Mr. Pettit, provided the bee 
keeper uses due care in introducing. Of 
course, one should place the eage within 
the cluster or where the bees are most 
numerous, preferably in close proximity to 
the brood and not in some other part of 
the hive. 

Every beekeeper 
that it is more difficult to introduce a 
queen to cross hybrids and in cool o1 


experienced knows 


rainy weather when bees are idle than it 
is to Italians or when there is a honey 
flow. A colony is in the best condition for 
requeening when the last of the larvae 
are capped over, provided there are no 
queen cells in the hive. Our experience 
would indicate that it does not pay to try 
to requeen a colony that has been queen 
less so long that the brood is all emerged 


nor unless one is sure that there is no 
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virgin in the hive. It is not worth while to 
endeavor to requeen a colony of laying 
workers. Laying workers or any colony 
with only old bees should be united with 
a strong queen-right colony by placing 
the queenless hive above the other with 
a sheet of newspaper between. 

In order to avoid the difficulties of the 
ordinary cage method, we fasten a piece 
of tin over the opening and place the 
cage between two combs of brood. Afte1 
three or four days (or in case of outyards, 
on our next trip) the brood is examined to 
make sure there are no queen cells or vir 
gins, after which the tin is removed. In 
this way we seldom lose a queen in in 


troducing.—-E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


m £\ os 


THE DR. MILLER HOMESTEAD 


Great Profusion of Flowers Now Covers 
Site of Once Famous Apiary 

Who is there among the half million 
heekeepers in the United States or the 
hundreds of thousands throughout Europe 
Miller of 
Marengo, Illinois, or who has not read his 
hook, “Fifty Years Among the Bees 
Nearly all the systems now in vogue were 


who has not heard of Dr. C. C. 


9 


invented and practiced by this great man 
of the bees. 

I speak of Dr. Miller as a great man, 
because a man to be successful must be 
greater than his job, he must map out on 
the trestleboard of his brain certain plans 
and a certain logical course of action that 
in the light of past experience will bring 
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certain definite and correct results. When 
Dr. Miller was questioned regarding cer- 
tain of his theories, as to how he knew 

















Front of the Dr. Miller homestead 


they were correet, he replied, “Because 
the bees accepted them.” 

For several years, I had hoped that 
when I took my annual vacation in June, 
[I might have time to stop over at Maren 
go, Ill., on my way to the Wisconsin Lakes 
and visit the old homestead of Dr. Miller, 
where he spent so many years of his ‘ong 
and useful life, and to enjoy the environ 
ment with which he was surrounded, whilk 
he wrote his now famous “Beeman’s Bi 
ble.” 

















Back of the house are the gladiolas, the cultivation of which gave Dr. Miller so much pleasure in 


the latter years of his life. 
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We arrived 
about 9 a. m., and drove to a 
drugstore to purchase films for the cam 
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in the town of Marengo 
on June 27, 


era. I inquired of the druggist if he could 
direct me to the old Dr. Miller. 
“Do you mean the old homestead of Dr. 
C. C. Miller, the 
man?” he said. 

[ said, “That’s the place.” 

“Well,” said he, “while I was in France 
during the World War, I stopped at one 
of the cantonments one day and chanced 


home of 


world renowned bee 


to pick up a magazine; turning over the 
leaves I came upon a picture of Dr. C. C. 
Miller and 
French telling who he was, where he came 


a description underneath in 


from and of his great work with the bees.” 

He directed me to take route 23 south, 
about a half that the 
some distance from the road on the right 


mile, house was 
hand side of the road to be reached by 
following a long graveled lane up to the 
house. We found the place without much 
difficulty, and drove to the house up the 
which 
(See illustration in 


shaded by large trees. 
Dr. Miller’s book.) 
front of a 


lane was 


We stopped in 


two-story 


white frame house on the top of a hill, 
surrounded with flower gardens and roses. 
There was the large red barn and the 
smaller, story-and-a-half red building 
which I spotted at once as the honey 


Dr. Miller’s book. 

Ll rapped at the door and the alarm was 
tall 
with a pleasant smile. I asked her if that 
home of the late Dr. Miller and 


house illustrated in 


answered by a middle-aged woman 


vas the 
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Mrs. Miller (at right) as she appears today. 


Mrs, Eldred at left. 


she said it was. I then asked her if there 


would be any objection to my taking 
some pictures of the place. 

She smiled pleasantly and said, “None 
at all,” if I would wait until she could re 
move out of the 


which she had placed to shield them from 


some papers windows 
the rays of the sun, which by that time 
hot. 


Miller 


was very 


Mrs. for it was none other 














This floral border aptly expresses the traditional love of flowers at the Miller homestead. 
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then invited Mrs. Eldred into the house, 
while I busied myself with the camera. 
We were also introduced to Miss Wilson, 
Mrs. Miller’s sister, who was of great as 
sistance to Dr. Miller in his work with 
the bees and whose picture also appears 
in his book. Mrs. 
through her home, showed us an excellent 
picture of Dr. Miller and several paint 
ings done by Miss Wilson, who, by the 
way, is an artist of no mean ability. 

After considerable persuasion, Mrs. Mil 
ler finally consented to stand with Mrs. 
Eldred and have her picture taken, al 
though she was much averse to having her 
picture in her everyday work dress. 

Mrs. Miller not only extended to us the 
hospitality of her home but spoke often 
of the goodness of the doctor, not only to 
herself, but to all with whom he came in 


Miller showed us 


contact. She also stated that he passed 
away in his ninetieth vear and that in 
the latter part of his life when his 
strength began to fail, he gradually dis 
posed of his bees. No bees are kept on the 
place that was made world famous by 
this great pioneer in the beekeeping indus 
try, but in their place are grown many 
varieties of flowers which he loved so 
well. 

All the world knows that Dr. C. C. Mil 
ler was a truly great man in his chosen 
field of endeavor, but to leave behind a 
monument to his name not only of great 
ness but of goodness, is all that any one 
may hope to attain. 

After refreshing ourselves with a drink 
of cold water from the old well (much to 
the consternation of good Mrs. Miller, be 
cause we insisted on drinking from the 
tin dipper that hung on the pump) we 
headed for Lauderdale Lakes, Wisconsin, 
to finish out a vacation that had had such 
an unusual and happy beginning, and 
that ever would be to us one of our 
fondest vacation memories.—M. G. El 
dred, Ontarioville, Ill. 


CLEANING EXTRACTING COMBS 


Dangers of Exposing Them in Open if 
Near Highway 


In previous years, I have usually re- 
turned my wet extracted combs to the 
bees to be cleaned, putting the supers of 
combs over an excluder. They cleaned 
them nicely but usually they put the hon 
ey back into a few cells in the same comb 
and capped it, seldom going to the trouble 
of carrying it below. 
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I read about some one who sets the s 
pers of wet combs out in the open and a 
lows the bees to carry away the hone) 
which he said they did in good fashio 
So I decided to try about four supers. 

My bees are located near the home a1 
also near two public roads. Not long aft 
I set them out, I realized I had start: 
something. At first, I noticed great gol 
of bees on the sides of the supers of em} 
ty combs. They literally held on by th 
hat full until the bunches got so heavy 
that they fell to the ground. I though 
[ would get up close and get a goo 


picture. Did they meet me half way’? 


They did better, they met me all the wa 

a regular bayonet charge. 

Presently the air began to fill with bees 
like a monstrous swarm. I recalled that 
some people from this county were kille 
in a neighboring state, the accident ha 
ing been apparently caused by a lad 
driver becoming excited when some bees 
got in her ear. The sight of those bees a 
most swarming to the roads did not reas 
sure me. 

Of course they finally cleaned up th: 
combs and the excitement subsided, but | 
made a firm resolution that if wet combs 
were set out in future it would be f: 
from home and highway.-W. H. East 
man, Whiting, Kansas. 


—- A oo 
HONEY FOR CANNING FRUIT 


It Helps Preserve the Natural Color and 
Improves the Flavor 


As we had our own honey and had t 
buy sugar, I began using honey for ear 
ning. I thought it would be more econom 
cal. I tried it first with strawberries. | 
was so well pleased with the results that 
I continued to use it with other fruit 
throughout the season. I didn’t find it an 
more difficult to use honey. I think th: 
crystallized honey is even nicer to us 
than the liquid because it doesn’t stick to 
the measuring cups. It doesn’t take long 
to dissolve. 1 use white clover and sweet 
clover honey. 

I use the open kettle method for ca: 
ning. Always before, even by the tin 
the berries were cold in the jars, they hai 
lost their pretty red color. I have always 
had berries from one season until the next 
but this year I have already run out (an 
I put up as many, too) so I can’t tell hor 
long the rich color lasts. My last jar wa 
just as nice in color and flavor as th 
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first. I still have blackberries and 
apple sauce and they are keeping nicely. 
I find that honey gives them a delicious 
fl like fresh fruit) that 
fuils to bring out. 


some 


vor (more sugar 
In making mince meat pies if a little 
honey is added instead of sugar it gives 
the pies a fine flavor. 
In June, 1927, my mother had a stroke 
apoplexy which was brought on from 
ute Bright’s disease and diabetes. The 
deetor said she would last only two o1 
three days for there was little she could 
eat to build her up so the medicine could 
have a chance. He said to let her have all 
the honey she would eat as there was more 
strength in a spoonful of honey than any- 
thing could eat. We her the 
ystallized honey and she ate it by the 
spoonful. She uses a quart a week, and in 


she gave 


less than three weeks she was able to be 
taken down town and to climb a flight of 
stairs to the doetor’s office. She has con 
tinued the use of honey, using all she 
wants. She is past seventy-two and is in 
better health than she has been for more 
than six years.—Mrs. J. H. Bearden, Tay 


rville, Dlinois. 


BEEKEEPING IN ALBERTA 


Commercial Beekeeping in Canada Now 
Stretches from Coast to Coast 


In 1881 two colonies of bees arrived in 
Edmonton from Brandon, Manitoba. They 
had been puchased by Chas. Henderson 
for the pollination of 
The apple orchard re 
dream but the 
and in time increased to an apiary of thir 
ty-six colonies. “We harvested our largest 
got 
to me recently. 


an apple orchard 
which was to be. 


mained a bees flourished 


crop of honey nine years after we 
the the 
“That year three swarms clustered on one 
branch and Dad found and killed two of 
hived the 
swarm which required three brood cham 


bees,” said son 


the queens. He monstrous 
bers before the end of the season and it 
gave us a surplus of over 500 pounds of 
honey. The rest of the colonies averaged 
something better than 120 pounds. That 
was a great honey year. The fireweed hon- 
ey flow lasted five weeks.” That is the 
“when” and “why” and “where” of the 
first bees in Alberta. 

From 1890 to 1908 many small apiaries 
were established in Alberta, particularly 
in the parkland. This period of testing 
by the “trial and error method” indicated 
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that divided into 
three beekeeping regions—the prairie, the 
the The 
prairies meet the parkland on a line run 
ning roughly through Wainwright, Stett 
ler and Olds and are bounded on the west 
by a narrow strip of parkland which runs 
down just west of 
Pineher Creek. 


the province eould be 


parkland, and timbered area. 


Calgary as far as 


Till the coming of irrigation, the prairie 
stingy host to bees. “We ob- 
our first 1911,” W. 8. 8. 
Kerr, the first commercial beekeeper of 
the south, told me, “but they didn’t do 
anything for us the first few years. They 


proved a 


tained bees in 


made their own living and I guess it was 
a skimpy one at times. Then the alfalfa 
and sweet clover came in with irrigation 
and beekeeping has been pretty good ever 
And this still holds true. Sweet 
clover will give a small apiary a chance 
anywhere on the 
driest years and in the irrigation districts 


. ” 
since, 
the prairie except in 


a honey crop is fairly certain. 

The parkland extends north as far as 
St. Paul de Metis and Clyde, then it 
swings south along the borders of the 
foothills. This territory as well as the for 
ested areas to the north and west, has a 
widely varied honey flora. Here the pres 
enee of sweet clover which is gradually 
being introduced, will make possible com 
mercial beekeeping. 

The 
berta 
clover and, of course, package bees, Our 


beekeeping in Al 


expansion of 
is due to the introduction of sweet 


package bees from the United States cost 
us $14,495 last vear and this does not take 
into account the bees shipped in from the 
adjoining provinces. This year it is rather 
likely that the low prices will lead bee 
keepers to “sell the honey to the bees” if 
one may put it that way. Certainly an in 
wintering is evident 


creased interest in 


throughout the province. 

The trend today is toward the small 
farm apiary, particularly in the north and 
central parts of the province. Commercial 
beekeeping is at limited large 
ly to the irrigated districts, and these, 
with the exception of the Glenwood and 
Vauxhall areas, are fairly well taken up. 
The fireweed areas of the northern park- 
land timbered regions are alluring but un- 
tried possibilities. The rapid inerease in 
the sweet clover acreage makes them even 
more promising from the point of view of 
a beekeeper.—S. O. Hillerud, Provincial 
Apiarist, Edmonton, Alberta. 


present 
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DAIRYING HELPS BEEKEEPING 


Passing of One-Crop System Brings Great- 
ly Increased Acreage of Clover 


North central Georgia is not noted for 
its honey production, although conditions 
are improving. With the abolition of the 
one-crop system have come poultry rais 
ing, trucking and dairying; the latter has 
contributed to the sowing of clover and 
alfalfa which is increasing from year to 
year. Our first honey flow comes early, 
mostly from tulip poplar and blackberry. 
This is followed by sourwood and wild 
flowers. It is possible to produce two and 
three heavy supers of honey during the 
season, 

There are but few beekeepers here. The 
main faults are box hives, gums, or small 
movable-frame hives with one super per 
hive which results in swarming and 
queens laying in the supers. Each hive 
should have three supers. With good ten 
frame hives and plenty of super room, the 
loss from swarming is small and queens 
seldom lay in supers. 

Not many farmers give much thought 
to bees and some still refer to the “king 
bee.” But I predict that with the increase 
of clover there will come added knowledge 
of bees and an increase of beekeepers. We 
will at least be in step with the beekeep 
ers of the northern and southern parts of 
our state.—Chas. H. Huey, Decatur, Ga. 


BEES STORE HONEY IN PANTRY 


A Novel Arrangement for Supplying the 
Family with Honey 


Recently I ealled at a farmhouse where 
the bees had an entrance through the wall 
which permitted them to go directly into 
the pantry. The man of the house had 
fitted up an arrangement by which his 
wife or daughters could open a nicely fit 
ted door in the inner wall of the pantry 
and by brushing aside a specially arrang 
ed curtain they were enabled to watch 
the bees at their work. Also by blowing a 
bit of smoke on the bees to drive them 
back out of the way they could slip a 
heavy knife beneath a section of honey 
and draw it forth all ready for the table. 
With the eurtain dropped, the bees were 
not inclined to gum the door, and this 
permitted the door to be opened at will. 

It is a well known fact that bees kept 
in houses are not as much inclined to sting 
when inside the shaded building, as they 
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might be out in the bright sunlight. The 
lady told me that her bees were seldom 
inclined to come out into the pantry even 
if the door to the comparment were left 
open. This is about the most novel honey 
supply that I have ever had the pleasure 
of inspecting. 

I may as well add that this was a1 
other demonstration of the top-entrance 
hive. The bees entered this hive or wall of 
the house about ten feet above the honey 
compartment. The brood was all above, so 
it was a very simple matter indeed to 
drive the bees above whenever it was so 
desired. 

This was one arrangement concerning 
which I was not at all inclined to offer 
any further advice or criticsm. However, 
[ did laughingly ask the lady in charge 
just why she did not place the honey 
pitcher within the hive so the bees would 
not be required to build comb in which 
to store the honey. Her reply was that the 
boys rather prefer to have the nice white 
wax to chew. So I came along on my way 
after letting the lady have the last word. 

-J. H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebr. 


—a LA 


SOURCE OF INFERIOR QUEENS 





Danger of Poor Queens Supplanting Good 
Queens in Extracted Honey Production 


We are all aware that a virgin queen, 
on her return from a mating trip some 
times becomes confused and enters a 
strange hive. She may be killed or she 
may be accepted. If she is accepted, she 
will replace the old queen either immedi 
ately or live harmoniously with her for a 
while. Accidents of this nature are almost 
entirely beyond the control of the bee 
keeper, as such things occur in the best 
arranged apiaries. But there is one form 
of accidental supersedure which is highly 
undesirable, and which ean be avoided 
with a little precaution. 

Suppose the bees are in two-story hives, 
or, possibly three, in the spring. Some time 
before the honey flow you put on queen 
exeluders, above which you place one 0! 
two full-depth supers, and finally, what 
was previously the second story, with 
bees and brood. The practice among som: 
is to remove the queen-cells in the up 
permost stories about 10 days after the 
exeluders were put on. Others destroy all 
but a choice queen-cell and provide a 
means for the virgin to escape and mate. 
After she is laying and well established, 
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In a short time, 
upon re-examining the colonies, you will 
find in the majority of cases that the new 
queen has supplanted the old 


the exeluder is removed. 


However, the practice among a great 
any producers of extracted honey is to 
lisregard the queen-cells in the upper 
tory entirely. In the latter case, there is 


2 aS 


reat danger of a queen emerging and 
wing confined to the chamber until long 
vast her normal time for mating. Suppose 
examine the 
what may 
happen? The virgin is extremely anxious 
to fly out, which she often does; she usu 
ally eireles over the hive for a while and 
alights, not always on the supers, but 
may, and quite frequently does, on the 
She down 
the combs, and too often is accepted at 
of the mother This 
colony is now headed by (in my estima 


y 


a person has oceasion to 


brood-chamber of such a hive 


exposed brood-chamber. runs 


the expense queen. 
tion) the most undesirable queen. She may 
he a souree of intense trouble. A queen of 
this kind has a very low egg-laying capac 
ity, and will perhaps supply the colony 
meagerly with eggs throughout the year. 
Again, she may fail shortly after her es 
tablishment, causing the bees to build su 
persedure cells and thereby induce 
swarming. There are numerous other bad 
qualities about such queens with which 
most beekeepers are familiar. 

Last year I requeened five: colonies in 
the time that the 


exeluders were put on. The queen-cells in 


June, at same queen 


the uppermost stories were disregarded. 
The new queens in their cages were shoved 
into the entrances, rendering opening the 
hives inessential for some time. In approx 
imately one month these hives were ex 
found to be in order, 
with the queens obviously in very good 
condition. The following morning I found 
three beautiful queens lying dead beside 
their respective hives. In three days I re 


amined and were 


examined these hives expecting to find 
queen-eells but found none. Shortly there 
after there was a laying queen in each of 
the three hives. 
Was it but a 


colonies 


that these 
deprived of their 
choice queens shortly after the hives were 
closed? I did not think so; the cause, I con 
cluded, was virgin queens escaping from 


coincidence 


three were 


the uppermost stories and finding their 
to the brood-chambers. 
periments proved to me conclusively that 
this actually happens. 


way Further ex 


How are we to avoid such occurrences? 
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The small producer and back-lot beekeep 
er can profitably spend a little extra time 
in destroying queen-cells. The large pro- 
ducer probably finds it inexpedient to ex 
pend valuable time and effort for this, 
and he may be right. If that is the case, 
he will have to contend with some in- 
ferior queens finding their way to the 
brood-chambers. How often this happens 
is extremely hard to say.—A. P. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gard, 


SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


The whole world faces the problem of 
unemployment, but it never troubles the 
bees. Being females, they can always find 
work to do. One lucky thing for the bees, 
they worry over how they 
will ever manage to get new clothes or 
cosmeties. Nature supplies them with all. 

Many women go without proper food in 
order to look pretty. It costs money. Bees 
never have to reduce. Their food is better 
planned than that of the most highly paid 
dietitian. It contains all the vitamins 
from A to Z, carbohydrates, ete., ete. Our 
folk have much to 


never need 


scientifie learn from 
nature, 

Bees never have their faces lifted like 
some silly women. They do fine jobs them 
selves, as general beautifiers (?) and face 
lifters. 

And talk of patience! All women have 
Job 
and it was such a marvelous thing to be 
found in a man that they wrote a book 
about the marvel, and his name stands in 
history. It is a common-place thing in a 
female. Books would be written about one 
who didn’t have it. Bees, being females, 
are patient. 


it. One man had patience, once 


A woman will walk around a dog, sleep 
ing in her path. A man kicks him out of 
his way. Bees go around a human, ob 
structing their path a few times. Then, 
being busy ladies, they hint gently, by 
angry buzzings and gentle brushings, that 
he is in their way. If this is not enough, 
they show a little more spirit. Then trou 
ble begins. What one small bee can not 
do, a dozen can and do. We women should 
the 
Just 


copy bees. 


now our bees are searching for 
nectar in fireweed, goldenrod and belated 
clover blooms. Like humans, mulcted of 
gains by the big interests, they 
have been robbed of their cherished store 
of clover honey. Later even this second- 


grade honey may be stolen, to be replaced 


their 
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by a sugar-and-water food. Luckily, their 
supply of bee-bread, or pollen, is undis 
turbed. 

Have bees the same pep and vim, win 
tered on this? Can 
food as good as do the bees themselves 
If they believe they ean, why not find a 


mere man devise a 


substitute for royal jelly. There would be 
a fortune in it. Small folk al 


ways aspire to great would 


statured 
heights. It 
out-distance beauty parlors. 
But to the 
even though called instinet, and found in 
the heights undreamed of 
by man, is gifted with keener perception, 
than 


my notion, female mind, 


bee, soars to 


and deeper penetration even hu 


mans.—Jane. 


2 LX oo 
RESTORING COLONY MORALE 


Preventing Loss by Keeping Bees at Work 
Instead of Swarming 


[ was very much interested in vour edi 
torial, “Restoring Morale of Colonies Pre 
the 
have hit 


paring to Swarm,” in August issue. 


It seems that you upon a plan 
for swarm control in comb honey produce 
that is better than the 


shook swarming. It is effective in that (1) 


tion even usual 
it prevents, or at least retards, swarming; 
(2) it maintains colony strength by means 
of emerging brood; (3) it eliminates the 
necessity of the working bees feeding a 
large number of larvae; (4) it forces most 
of the incoming honey into the supers (5) 
the 


bees are more apt to accept the new 


queen than if unsealed brood were pres 
ent. 
I think, however, your plan may be 


greatly simplified. In the first place, I see 
no good reason for shaking the bees on 
two empty combs and waiting twenty-four 
hours to give them sealed brood from an 
other hive. If the old queen and unsealed 
and a eaged 
there time 
enough for the bees to become cognizant 
of the the old the 
new one is liberated. To turn the young 
caging, after 
twenty-fours, would seem a bit risky. 


brood are removed queen 


introduced at onee, will be 


loss of queen before 


queen loose without even 


Your alternate plan of giving the 
queen the range of two hive bodies and 


later separating them by means of a 
queen excluder does not look good to me 
for the that both 
sealed brood will be found above and be 


the 


reason sealed and un 


low exeluder, and even if the combs 
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both. For 
best suecess the old queen and all of the 
unsealed brood must be eliminated. In our 
experience, giving the queen the range of 
two hive bodies as a means of swarm e 


are sorted, some will contain 


trol has never proved a suecess. We p1 
fer to keep all queens below excluders 
when there are drawn combs above. 

As a modification of your plan, I suggest 
this: Before the beginning of the main 
honey flow, replace the brood with drawn 
except that with the 

amount of left below 
with the queen. Place the brood at the top 
of the hive above 


combs, one comb 


smallest brood is 
a queen exeluder (Di 
eight or 


= 


maree plan). In ten days this 
will be all and that below 
will be practically all in the larval stag: 
The lower hive body with the larvae and 


brood sealed 


the old queen can now be taken away and 
this brood 


some weaker colony after shaking off al! 


larvae or unsealed given 
the bees. If the old queen is to be saved, 
left to for tl 
is removed to a mn 


a few bees may be eare 


young brood which 
location. Next, destroy the queen cells in 


the eomb-honey hive, insert the cage co 


taining the young queen and pile on th 
If colonies are not 
two or three may be shaken together, but 
don’t forget to thoroughly and 
drum the hive before shaking to the on 
comb-honey hive containing the sx iled 
E. 8. Miller, Valparaiso, Ind. 


|The reason for leaving the colony 24 


strong 


supers. very i 


smoke 


brood. 


hours with only one or two combs in the 
brood-chamber is to cause them to forget 
about swarming and to stimulate the bees 
to work with greater energy. During se\ 
eral years the plan of giving combs of 
sealed brood immediately was used, but 
too often the bees began loafing and again 
started queen cells as soon as the newly 
introduced queen began to lay. Leaving 
the brood-chamber nearly empty for 24 
hours was found to remedy this. Perhaps 
under other conditions this extra manipu 
lation would not be necessary. The alter 
nate plan contemplates leaving the two 
brood-chambers separated by an exclude! 
for 10 days when the brood in the ques 

less one would all be sealed. At the end of 
the 10-day period the chamber containing 
the thus removing 
the Wit! 
this plan it is not necessary to find t! 


queen is taken away, 


queen and all unsealed brood. 


queen since the presence of eggs and lar 


Vii indieates in which chamber she 
The outlined in Mr. Miller’s la 


paragraph should work well.—Editor. | 


method 
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It was my pleas- 
ure to attend a meet 
ing of the beekeep- 
ers at Winnipeg sev- 
eral years ago and I 
greatly enjoyed the 
hospitality for 
which our Canadian 
friends are noted. 
One of the pleasant affairs was a dinner 
at the Royal Alexandria Hotel. We had 
buffalo steak, and I never tasted such de- 
licious meat. It was exceptionally tender, 
juicy, and had just enough venison flavor 
to make it superb. Whenever any one gets 
to telling how good any meat it, I tell 
them there is only one best, and that is 
buffalo. 

A few after this I attended 
a beekeepers’ meeting at Billings, Mont., 
and noticed an advertisement in a restaur 
ant that they served buffalo meat. I at 
onee told all my friends of the wonders 
and delight in eating buffalo meat, so a 
goodly party joined us at dinner. At our 
table was an osteopath physician, a cer 
tain editor of a certain bee journal, an 
and my- 


years 


other distinguished gentleman 
self. 


We all ordered a large steak of buffalo. 


I ordered mine well done. When it was 
served I eould see that Montana buffalo 
were of a different race from those at 


Winnipeg. My piece was curled up in a 
sinister manner like a burnt boot. I tried 
to eut it with my knife but it 
budged. I got out my jack knife and man 
ed to whittle off a piece. I tried to cut it 
small enough so that if it refused to be 
chewed up, I could, in a pinch, swallow it. 
I chewed the allotted time, then doubled 
it but could make no impression on it as 


never 


my jaws sprang back as though I were 
chewing a ball. Then I tried to 
swallow it but my oesophagus was smaller 
than T had estimated. I wondered how it 
was that my breath was shut off when 
that meat was not in my windpipe. At 
last it 
ed to know how the rest were managing 


tennis 


went down and I became interest 


theirs. 

First I noticed the physician was giv 
ing his neck osteopathic treatment. He 
confided in me later that in endeavoring 
to swallow his buffalo it had fouled with 
his Adam’s apple, and but for his vigor 
ous massaging it would have been “good 
night” with him. I then looked at the 
editor. After chewing his four times the 
allotted time trying to induce it to dimin 
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ish to the 
size for swallowing, 
it refused to dimin- 
ish. Therefore, when 
no one was looking, 
he politely removed 


proper 


it from his mouth 
and laid it at the 
side of his plate. 


The distinguished gentleman with more 
foresight than the rest of us eut his in 
very small pieces and managed to get 
away with nearly all of his steak. 

When the waitress came around, I asked 
her if that really buffalo and not 
one of the sacred bulls embalmed by the 
ancient Egyptians, or had he merely been 
reared in the petrified forest, or, in honor 
of our coming, had he been borrowed from 
the museum, and if he had been donated 
to the museum by Kit Carson or Lewis and 
Clark. She replied, “Oh, that is good buf 


was 





Up came Buffalo Bill riding a buffalo and shoot- 
ing with both hands. 


has to eat 
before 


falo meat all right but 
buffalo three 
he learns to like it.” At this, the digni 


one 
meat two or times 
fied editor pointed to his piece at the 
side of his plate and said, “I have al 
ready eaten mine onee and do you mean 
to tell me that I will have to eat it twice 
more before I like it?’” 

The distinguished gentleman 
hero of the party as he was the only one 
who really ate much of the buffalo, but he 
paid dearly for this honor for that night 
he had a dreadful dream. He thought he 
was out all alone on the plains when up 
Buffalo Bill buffalo and 
shooting at him with two horse pistols. 

All of the party maintain they do not 
buffalo 


they could not chew 


was the 


came riding a 


know what meat tastes like as 


it up enough to get 


a taste. 
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GROUP OF BEEKEEPERS AT THE SUMMER M 


This picture was taken during the meeting of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association at Medina, Ohio, on Aug 
of the west end of the office building of The A. I. Root Company appears in the right end of the lower strip. 
state, and the other in the eastern. 











“te mM), 


Pe i 


=f Fike ‘ 


OF THE OHIO BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
he photograph was cut in two, the upper strip being the left hand portion and the lower the right. A portion 


= 


st 7, the beekeepers divided themselves into two groups, one visiting apiaries in the western portion of the 
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North, East, 


From 


D 








We 
the 


spent 
past 
the Barnardino Moun 
tains with friends at their cabin near 
Lake Arrowhead. This lake is formed by 


Southern (alifornia 


week-end in San 


dam on Little Bear creek. It covers 
about 750 acres and is used for recrea 
tional purposes only. It is well stocked 
with rainbow trout, some of which have 
attained a weight of fifteen to twenty 
pounds. Thousands of city folks have 
built cabins throughout the mountain 


of southern California where 


they spend their vacations and week-ends 


fast nesses 


as well. 


V ttt 6444464444 €£44¢€4 £44 
+ 
+ A Few Strong Colonies Can Take Care of 
* the Extracting Combs of the Entire Api- ¥ 
+ ary During Poor Seasons. Y 
4 ‘ 
b> er >>> >> > >> > > > > > > > > > PP Pr ee es 
We had a letter from a beekeeper who 
had sustained a heavy loss of bees during 
the past winter and wanted to keep the 
combs from the ravages of the moth. We 
have tried many ways during our years of 
often goes 
Los Angeles 


heekeeping and memory 
hack to a meeting held in 

some thirty odd vears ago. The same ques- 
tion was being discussed. The writer was 
president of the state association at the 


our 


time, and turning to the secretary, who 
happened to be Mr. J. F. MelIntyre (that 
able beekeeper of Ventura County in 
those days) asked him the question. He 
his quiet “T usually have 
enough strong colonies to place the sur 


said in way, 
plus comb on so they care for them all 
right.” That this 
season we have three and four supers on 


has been our way and 


some colonies, all empty. 
I was very much interested in Mr. C. F. 


Smith’s article on page 500 501 July 
Gleanings, “Cure for Over Production.” 


Many beekeepers have one in the family 
could out that kind of 
proposition. Show me an article that sells 
itself today and I dare say I ean find a 
hundred that sold by salesmanship. 
Also, it keeps a fellow busy and in touch 
with throughout the 
vear. If there is anything that would en 


who earry just 


are 


his own business 
courage one to take to beekeeping it is to 
the of idle 
stantly walk the streets looking for work. 
With beekeeping a fellow can always be 
L.. T.. 


hundreds men who con 


see 


busy. Andrews, Corona, California. 


West and South 
Reports still 


Northern (California indicate 


that the honey crop this year is very 
spotted. Judging from the reports, we will 
have the shortest crop in years. We have 
had big expectations from the star-this 
tle region, but now that the crop is well 
on, it is estimated that it will not go over 
20 pounds to the colony. In many places 
the plants are already dried up. In the 
alfalfa fields the prospect is a little bet 
ter, but not up to standard. 





¥ 

‘ Here Are Two Elusive Enemies of Bees ¥ 
in California Which Are Difficult to Y 
Control. 4 


>>>>>> SS>>>>>>>>>d>>>>d-L 

There has been a lot of study given this 
year to the effeet of buckeye poisoning 
on beekeepers holding out 
against the poisonous effect of buckeye. 


bees, some 
So many entire yards have been wiped 
out this season that the beekeepers have 
been convinced that buckeye is a thing 
they must! reckon with. In fact, we have 
two new enemies in California, buckeye 
and bears. Several entire apiaries have 
entirely by The 
bear is hard to control, he seems to do lots 
of traveling. When a beekeeper thinks he 
has the best of him, he finds him busy in 
another yard several miles distant. 

Dr. Eckert has selected to take 
the place vacated Prof. Vansell 
Junior Apiculturist in the University of 
California. Prof. Vansell resigned the po 
sition to take part in establishing the 
Pacific Coast Experiment Station. Dr. 
Eckert comes highly recommended. The 


been wiped out bears. 


been 


as 


by 


university has announced that extension 
work will be taken up, and we can assure 
welcome to Dr. Eckert. 

Our new director of apiary inspection, 
Mr. M. H. Krebs, is in the field and the 
reports coming in the beekeepers 
are most gratifying. We have a big work 


a hearty 


from 


before us in California. We can assure Mr. 
Krebs of the most hearty co-operation of 
the beekeepers. 

A fine program is being planned for the 
big field meet. at Huntington 
Angeles County, August 29. Every part of 
the state 
expected this meeting will set the pace 
for all that will follow.—Cary W. Hart 
man, Oakland, Calif. 


Seach, Los 


will be represented, and it is 
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(olorado The summer has been very 


hot for Colorado, without 

bringing the usual local thunder storms 
which keep the honey plants in continued 
good condition. The series of late spring 
frosts scalded the alfalfa so that it was 
eut early and not allowed to bloom. Added 
to that, there are advocates of early cut 
ting who claim better hay. It is hoped 
that investigation, at present under way, 
will prove the advisability of later cut 
ting. In most localities, yellow sweet clo 
ver bloomed but was devoid of nectar on 
account of the dry season. In more favor 
ed places this plant produced a fair crop. 
With the failure of the first cutting of 
alfalfa and the yellow sweet clover, there 
was little hope that the bees would gather 
much honey. The dearth from these plants 
caused the contract the 
nests, with what little honey was avail- 
able, so that in late July and early Au 
the the 
usually expected in September. 
The State Fair will be held at Pueblo, 
September 13 to 19. While the honey ex 
hibits will be than usual 
and the quality below par, the competition 


bees to brood 


gust colonies were in condition 


less extensive 
will undoubtedly be as lively as ever. It is 
not an easy task to judge some of the 
entries usually presented at this fair. 
Plans have been completed for a broad 
east on honey, during National Honey 
Week, KOA. The NA&ational Broad 
casting Company continues to favor the 
Colorado Agricultural College Extension 
Service programs as it has done for the 


over 


past three years. The program will be at 
12:30 p. m., Mountain Standard 
Monday, November 9. This is one of the 
outstan:.: o vortunities to bring bees 


Time, 


and honey to tn public attention.—R. G. 
Richmond, Fort «‘*llins, Colorado. 
The Texas 1eekeepers’ Asso 


exas tion held its fifty-fourth an 
nual meeting at College Station, July 27 
28. The attendance larger 
than in former years and was marked by 
the absence of many of the older men 
who have been the mainstay of the As- 
sociation for many years. W. O. Victor 
and T. W. 
ed. They could not attend on account of 


average was 


Burleson were especially miss- 


ill health. A splendid program was given. 
The papers given were of optimistic na 
ture and had to do with the present crisis 
in beekeeping. The tone of all these was 
most hopeful. The condition was accept 
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ed as it is and the beekeepers agreed to 
aecept these conditions, and to do their 
best to improve them. 

On July 29 the Texas Queen 
and Package 
meeting 


sreeders 
Dealers held annual 
with the largest number ever 
present. They voted to continue the work 
of the the laid 
down in the constitution. The secretary 


their 


association along lines 
was instructed to make arrangements for 
advertising the association. The same of 
ficers were continued over for another 
year. 

Beekeepers and honey salesmen report 
that changing 


hands. The price is low, but it is on a par 


considerable honey is 
with the sales price of other similar prod- 
ucts. The honey movement for July would 
indicate that the entire Texas crop will 
be sold by early winter. 

The meeting at Station had 
many side issues, which were very enjoy- 
able. Dr. 8S. W. Bilsing of A. and M. Col 
lege, who has charge of the teaching work 
in beekeeping, took 


College 


a party of beekeep 
ers to one of the college apiaries, located 
some fifteen miles from the college, where 
an explanation of the system practiced 
by Dr. Bilsing was given; also an expla- 
nation of the flora of that 
given, which was a treat to the visitors 
H. B. Parks, San 


section was 


Antonio, Texas. 


All reeords for heat and drouth 
for fifty-four years have been 
Utah during the last two 
months. In many parts of the state bees 


Utah 


broken in 


are consuming their stores, being unable 

to make a living. 

See de eee ee ee ee 
During the Hottest Weather the Bees Quit y 
Work During the Middle of Day, Working 

y Mornings and Evenings. 

oe 
On July 28, we had three-fourths of an 

inch of rain which was very welcome as it 
brought the temperature down from 104° 
to 58° in a few hours. During the week 
of excessive heat, my colony on the seales 
gained six pounds per day. The bees would 
rush out in the morning, lay up during 
the heat of the day, then rush out from 

+ p. m. until 8 p. m. 

Many package bees that were shipped 
in late will get in 


also true of many 


winter condition 


old 


Some parts of the state have had no hon- 


not 
which is colonies. 
ev coming in since June and will not have 


any more, 
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What honey we will get is of the finest 
quality—-water white, good body, and fine 
flavor. This is another peculiar feature, 
for as a general thing a poor crop is of 
poor quality. If the honey was evenly 
distributed through the state, I don’t 
think Utah would have a pound for export. 

The 


for large lots put up in 


making inquiries 
5 and 10 pound 


chain stores are 


pails. They still have some old honey as 
they loaded up heavy last fall, but it is 
poor in quality compared with this crop. 
Prices should stiffen a little on account 
of quality, but I don’t look for much ad 
vanee since the buying power in Utah, 
except among salaried people, will be less 
than ever.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, Utah. 


North “Dakota 


been very satisfactory to date for nectar 


For the most part 
conditions have 
gathering and prospects for the balance 
of the season are good provided the weath 
er remains favorable. This statement ap 
plies particularly to the eastern portion of 
the state. A good deal of the western area 
has been severely affected by drouth and 
this has brought about very trying times 
not only for the beekeepers there but also 
for other branches of farming. 
Vt ttt tt tt £44446 £4£44€4 444467 
Y Sweet Clover is Abundant This Season in ¥ 
Spite of the Severe Drouth Last Summer. ¥ 
Vetter éd4khK bb KEKE RELLY 
It was a pleasant surprise to many in 
the eastern part of the state (which in 
cludes about ninety per cent of the bee 
keepers) to find that 
present in abundance. Previously it was 
reported that many of the fields had been 
ruined by unfavorable weather conditions 
in 1930, but it is apparent that the heavy 
rains of the present season revived the 


sweet clover was 


plants and brought about a normal amount 
of sweet clover bloom. 

In compliance with a law recently pass 
ed by France which requires certification 
of origin and sanitation on honey import 
ed, the bee inspection department of the 
state department of 
ready issued a 
shipments of honey, varying in amounts 
from a few hundred pounds up to several 
tons. Some of these 
have come to my attention require the 
affidavit of both the owner and the 
inspector, while others need only be exe 
euted by the bee inspector, but all cer- 
tificates must be sworn to before a notary 


agriculture has al 


few certificates covering 


eertificates which 


hee 
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public and completed by the clerk of the 


eounty court.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


° The Southwest is experienc- 
Arizona ing one of the hottent 
spells we have had in a long time. It is 
the sultriness that hurts. We seldom have 
a sultry spell that lasts over three or four 
days when it usually rains and the spell 
is broken. This sultry period has lasted 
ten days and it has only sprinkled a little 
in that time. Colonies that not 
shaded will melt down now very easily. 


are well 

There will be very little honey over the 
desert this fall due to lack of rainfall. In 
a few places where there has been some 
rainfall, should be able to gather 
enough for winter. Vegetation 
started by earlier rains has died back 
for lack of moisture. My last month’s es 
timate of the yield per colony for this 


bees 


honey 


state may have been a little too high. 

Very little honey is being moved in ear 
lots. Most producers believe that the de 
mand will improve as soon as cool weathe 
sets in. The lack of demand for honey has 
caused producers to put forth more effort 
than ever before to move their product. 
Honey is now selling considerably under 
the cost of production, so it is doubtful if 
the price can go much lower. It seems al 
ways the ease that a few producers are 
forced to sell and this sets the price. Ju t 
how long people can continue to sell fo 
less than cost of production is a question 
that is hard to Wedg 
worth, Oracle, Arizona. 


answer.—Leslie 


: Beekeeping conditions 
eMinnesota in the different parts 
of Minnesota are in general the reverse 
of what they were for the season of 1930. 
Last year the prolonged drouth over the 
northern half of the state cut nectar secre 
tion over a considerable portion of that 
region so that only a small crop was har 
vested, excepting in certain spots that 
were favored with timely rains, while in 
much of the southern part of the state the 
production was above the average. This 
the half of the 
received moisture so 


state has 
that the 
in good condition and a 
good crop is in prospect, while the short 
age of rainfall in the southern part of the 
state, combined with high temperatures of 
the last part of June and the first part of 
July, has cut down crop prospects in that 
section to very much below normal, 


northern 
sufficient 
honey plants are 


vear 
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¥ Sweet Clover is One of the Last Plants the 


¥ Grasshoppers Eat. Thus Another Advan- 
¥ tage of Sweet Clover May be Added to the 


y Long List. 
Y 
SEPP IPP PPP HOH 
In parts of western Minnesota the 


grasshoppers have become a serious men- 
ace. In some places they have completely 
ruined the crops. Fortunately for the bee- 
keepers sweet clover is one of the last 
plants they eat, but even this is eaten 
when the supply of other vegetation runs 
low. 

Since July 1, the state bee inspection 
work has been reorganized and placed 
under the direction of Professor A. G. 
Ruggles, State Entomologist, who has for 
many years directed the nursery inspec- 
tion and all other insect control work for 


Minnesota in the State Department of 


\griculture—M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
We have 
) 
‘Western New York 5. naa s 
wonderful shower (Aug. 8) which was 


much needed. Yesterday lawns and pas 
tures in western Niagara County were 
dry and brown, but today everything is 
green and growing, and a little water is 
still in the furrows and ditches. This 
promises well for a fall honey flow. 

On the whole, the white honey flow was 
better with us this year than last, but it 
was similar to last year in the variation 
in different yards. Some yards have given 
a very satisfactory crop, and we have 
some of the finest honey we have had for 
a number of years; but about half of our 
holdings situated in the northwest section 
of Niagara County have given us almost 
no surplus. 

Vet tt ttt 44444 4££ £44644 


¥ ¥ 
¥ Colonies Located in the Fruit Growing y 
¥ Region Failed to Build Up to Profitable 

¥ Strength—Evidently a Result of Spray 
. Poisoning. 


The control of coddling moth and other 
injurious insects on fruit has been a se- 
rious problem this season and has neces- 
sitated an efficient spray program. There 
have been seven or eight applications to 
the present time, and many more tons 
of arsenate of lead have used this 
than While has not 
been much visible effect of poison among 


been 


season usual. there 


the bees, colonies have failed to develop 
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strength and in many cases are weaker 
now than they were at fruit bloom time. 
We believe that there has just 
enough poisoning of the field bees and 
water gatherers to cause this condition. 
Yards situated away from the fruit sec 
tions have developed enormous strength 
and in most eases have secured quite a 


been 


satisfactory crop of white honey.—H. M. 
Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 

: The honey flow 
North (Carolina in North Caro- 


lina has been above normal this season, 
and the beekeepers find themselves stock 
ed with large quantities of honey. It 
seems that the honey producing plants in 
all sections did their very best this year. 
The result is that smaller beekeepers and 
amateurs are placing much more than the 
usual amount of honey on the market 
which creates more competition for the 
professional The increased 
production and competition are factors 
resulting in lower prices this season. A 
few of the larger producers contemplat 
ing a rise in price are temporarily with- 
holding their honey from the market. 
Mr. Eli Winesett, once world champion 
biecyele rider, is now one of North Caro 
lina’s champion beekeepers. He has just 
made a cash sale of 250 colonies and their 
crop of sourwood honey averaging nearly 
one hundred pounds per colony at a price, 
which, during these times, would be hard 
for a beekeeper to believe. Mr. Winesett 
keeps about 1500 colonies in the south 
section of the state the 
honey flow comes very early in the sea 
son, After harvesting a crop in that see 
tion, he 


beekeepers. 


eastern where 


moved 250 colonies to the sour 
wood region in the mountains where many 
of the colonies stored a hundred pounds 
each during the sourwood bloom.—C. L. 


Sams, Raleigh, N. C. 


me. Prospects are not bright. 
eMichigan In the heart of the clo- 
ver region of Michigan, well-managed api 
aries will not average 15 pounds per col 
ony in some locations. Other apiaries will 
average 40 pounds, but there are few that 
There thousands of 
which have not gathered enough for win- 
ter stores. Alsike clover did not yield at 
all, basswood failed with the exception 
of a few seattered localities, and sweet 
clover failed to secrete nectar normally. 
Beekeepers in the northern part of the 


good. are colonies 
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? 


better off with about 


Raspberry 


state are some one 
half of a 
to last season’s drouth, and milkweed was 
not usual. Northern Nichigan 


has had more rain than the southern part, 


crop. was poor, due 


‘ Oo | ss 
as good a 


but the drouth is not helping next year’s 
prospects any. New clover seeding in low 
er Michigan is no better than last year, 
and in most cases the fields will be plowed. 


Vt tt 4 4 4 4 444-44 4-4444-€4 444449 


¥ Y 
¥ There Is Not Much Encouragement for ¥ 
¥ Better Market Conditions Until Labor Con- ¥ 
¥ ditions Improve. 
¥ 

b> p> > > o> oe > eo oe > Po > > > > PP 4 


to remain about the same, 


te 


Prices seem 
but little honey has moved as yet. Comb 
honey is searee. Conditions are such in 
the buying centers that laborers who nor 


out of work 


mally buy honey, have been 
for so long that they are restricted to es 
On the the 


majority of sales of vegetables is in small 


sentials. city markets great 
er quantities than normal and prices are 
exceptionally low. Such conditions do not 
favor an increased demand for honey un 
til labor conditions improve in Michigan. 

For the first time in several years bees 
locali 


have gathered honeydew in some 


ties.—-R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich. 
. As Y am _ writing 
>¢ ~ S al 
‘Western Ohio these notes ( August 


still Our seale 


hive showed a gain of four pounds today. 


7) the honey flow is on, 


This has been a wonderful season, the 
best in my experience of some 45 years 
We have had a eontinuous honey flow 


sinee June l. There has been no robbing 
as yet. The doors of our honey house are 
wide open every day and not a robber bee 
is to be seen. This makes beekeeping a 
pleasant job indeed. 

The honey flow 
time. Our seale hive showed 1644 pounds 
for two days. Most of the 


showed from six to eight pounds per day. 


was not heavy at any 


only time it 
Alsike clover yielded well and farmers 
are averaging about seven bushels of al 
acre. At 
this is not so bad. I don’t 


sike seed per $6.00 per bushel 


know of a farm 
crop that pays the farmer better returns 
than alsike clover seed, and the beekeepet 
The 


» raise 


gets his share. farmers 


encouraged t 


certainly 


should be more of 


this valuable money crop. 
Sweet 


this season and is still at it. Our 900 colo 


clover was also a good producer 


nies will average nearly 200 pounds pet 
coloay of the very best quality of nearly 
water 


white honey, very heavy in body 
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and of the very best flavor. It should com- 
mand the very highest prices. 

The demand for new honey is very good 
at present. We are having more inquiries 
than last season. 

Beekeepers are now busy extracting and 
we fear that requeening will be somewhat 
neglected as beekeepers are too busy. It 
is certainly a mistake to neglect this im 
portant operation. 

All in all, beekeepers are happy and 
well they should be with such a big crop. 

Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


% . The weather has 
Southern Indiana }"°" wo sao 
favorable for honey this season so far. 
For some reason sweet clover yielded a 
crop, probably due to the 
drouth of last year. Our weather has been 
hot and dry similar to last year but not 
quite as bad. The thermometer rose above 
100° nearly every day for most of July 
and there was little rain. Weather now is 
have 


very short 


cooler, and refreshing showers 
brightened up the vegetation. 

It does not look promising for a fall 
crop of honey, but I find it difficult to 
make any prophecy on this. Last season, 
with the intense heat and exceedingly bad 
drouth, I predicted no fall crop and it 
the hope 


this year will also prove a surprise. Blue 


was best in my experience. I 
vine is coming into blossom and bees are 


working it a little. 
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¥ Local Sales of Honey Can be Increased by 

+ Supplying Both Comb Honey and Ex- . 
¥ tracted Honey. 
} Y 


Tee eee 


| find that comb honey is not a competi 
tor of extracted honey. Therefore, if one 
sells locally and produces both comb and 
extracted honey, he has a market for dou 
ble the amount of honey. Very few peo- 
ple eat both. As we eat honey and no other 
sweet, we use extracted exclusively and a 
comb of the finest honey goes untounched. 
Many 
honey and when they can not get it, eat 
at all. We will have to learn to 
they want to buy 


people consume considerable comb 


no honey 
give the people what 
and not what we 

As a general thing, 


want to sell them. 

I believe honey is 
the market is 
As soon as good 


getting cleaned up and 
slowly getting better. 
times come around that corner, I believe 
heekeeping will be in better shape than 


ever before._Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 
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Ontario When sending in copy for 


Gleanings a month ago, I was 
induly optimistic in regard to the white 
ioney crop in our locality. A day or so 
ifter writing as I did, there was a sud 
len change and nectar secretion stopped 
ibruptly. For about three weeks after 
vards, colonies did not store five pounds 
ach. As always happens in such cases, 
vhen the crop is taken off many supers 
are light and the yield is disappointing. 
However a fair crop was secured and if 
were better there 
eause for complaining. 


prices would be no 

Mention was made of alfalfa yielding 
quite freely this year in our locality, and 
some have been inquiring as to quality of 
the honey from this source. Compared with 
honey from alsike and white clover, I 
have no hesitation in choosing honey from 
the latter sources in so far as my indi- 
vidual taste is concerned. The color of al- 
falfa honey secured locally is about on a 
par with that from white clover or alsike. 
‘he body is inclined to be lighter, and 
ill alfalfa we have ever had has a decided 
icid flavor. Mixed with the other clovers 
it is not so noticeable, but when gathered 
in its purity it does not appeal to me as 
table honey, although many say they like 
it all right. 

The white honey flow ended abruptly 
just when prospects looked the best for 
the season. With an abundance of mois 
ture in the ground and a rank growth of 
clover, just 
is a puzzle. No doubt atmospheric condi 
tions that we know little or nothing 
ibout, enter into the problem as to why 


why nectar was not secreted 


nectar is secreted sometimes, and at other 


times when conditions seem to be more 


favorable neetar is absent. 
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¥ Prospects Are Now Excellent for a Bumper 
¥ Crop of Buckwheat Honey This Season. 
b> >>>>>>>>>5>>>>>>>>>>>>994 
Great fields of buckwheat are all about 
us this year and for two weeks or more 
hardly any honey came from this source, 
ilthough the weather seemed to be good 
for neetar secretion. Three or four days 
igo it suddenly started to yield; and for 
the past day or so the heaviest flow of 
the year has been on, the honey coming 
from buckwheat crop of al 
falfa. As I was mistaken in my judgment 
ecorded in last issue regarding the, crop 
f white honey, I hesitate to make any 
prediction 


and second 


as to the dark honey crop. | 
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will compromise by stating that if the 
present honey flow continues for three 


for the last three 
bumper 


weeks like it has been 
will have a 
buekwheat honey. 

So much has been said about prices that 


days, we crop of 


it seems out of place to mention the sub 
ject again. Suffice it to say that prices 
are not better than a year ago and that 
honey is moving quite freely locally at 
these low prices. All lines of farm produce 
are almost unsalable at present and they 
With 
large quantities of food actually wasting 


are in abundance in our locality. 
in some eases, and with hunger menacing 
thousands at the same time, surely there 
is something tragically wrong some place. 

We have had great heat this past sum 
mer and for the past month or so a lot of 
The result is that 
vegetation is almost tropical in many in 


moisture. growth in 
stances. Bantam corn 12 feet high, toma 
toes staked up and showing a growth of 
8 feet or more are examples. Needless to 
that all past 


spring are rank in growth, so there is 


say clovers seeded this 


great promise for lots of clover next year. 


At different times I have noticed re 
ports stating that individual chickens 


have acquired the habit of catching flying 
drones at the entrances of hives, but w 
til this year we have never observed any 


that had 


drones from workers. As a neighbor has a 


hens 


learned tX distinguish 


large apiary less than half a mile from 
our home, we keep only a few colonies 
here where we live, and a flock of Leg 
horns and Rocks belonging to my son 


have the run of the yard where the bees 


are placed. A few g 


weeks ago I happened 


to notice one day at noon a number of 
the hens acting strangely around the bees 
that were flying freely, many young bees 
and drones having a flight at the time. 
The Rocks and Leghorns engaged in the 
number 


game were about equal in so one 


breed has as much intelligence as_ the 
other in the way of distinguishing drones 
from workers. 


These hens had no need of going to all 
this trouble for food as they are a well 
fed, heavy laying bunch of chickens, but 
they evidently liked the 


drones as a 


change in their regular menu. In the 
morning they would not go near a hive 
when no drones were flying but they 


would be on the job in the early after 
noon. How did these hens learn to distin 
guish drones from workers?—.J. L. 
Markham, Ontario. 


Byer, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 


A 








Fixing Broken Lugs 
on Top-bars en or split off lugs 
may easily and ef 


Top-bars with brok 


fectively be repaired with lugs made from 
sheet 
iron, 20- or 22-gauge, cut pieces 5” 
With the aid of a 
other suitable tools, fold these strips and 


iron, From %” strips of galvanized 


long. 


vice and hammer, o 


form lugs that will project 5”. The draw 















METAL LUG FOR 
REPA/RING BROKEN 


TOP —-BGARS 











ehle Cole Wre/3 GA Pavl 


ing shows how they are folded and nailed 
to the frames to replace the broken lugs. 
These metal lugs will bring the frames up 
to the right height 
pers. L have hundreds of frames fixed this 
and find them 
fact, L find that 
the original lugs.--G. A, 
Colo, 


when hung in the su 


satisfactory. In 
stronger than 
Pauli, Pueblo, 


way very 


they are 


m LY os 


Used Cans Poor Many 


beekeepers are 


Economy putting honey into used 

containers believing that 
they are saving money thereby. IT am firm 
ly convinced that seeond-hand tin is ex 
pensive at any price. Tin, these days, is 


made very light and does well to stand up 
under one use, Used tin is never “in good 


condition.” The buvye r who ¢ xpects to re 


sell honey bought in used cans and cases 


must pay » eent to L's eents less for it 


as it will not sell as well and he must 


apologize for its 
the buyer does not risk offending the bee 
keeper by 


appearanee. Of course, 


telling him his package is un 


sightly; he just offers less or often does 


not bid at all. I know an instance in 
which a beekeeper saved Vy cent a pound 
on canning cost on several tons and took 
1% cents less for his honey than he could 
have gotten in new cans and cases. In 
fact, he was offered 1% cents to re-can it. 
\lso it will pay to have the wooden cases 
to store the though the 
not sold with the honey. Store 


in a dry place. If there is any chance of 


eans in even 


enses are 


rust, wipe the cans with cloth and linseed 


oil.—M. N. Dillon, Fruit Ridge, Mich. 
— EA oo 

Jacks for I have invented a hive 

Lifting Supers jack, pictures of which 


are here shown. Figure ] 
shows the method of inserting an escape 


hoard, and Figure 2, 


that of inserting a 
full size extracting super. You will notice 


that I have placed a large section of a 





Fig. 1.—Supers are 


lifted by means of two 
jacks to insert the bee-escape board. 


heavy log on top of the hive to put addi 
hold 


and 


tional weight on the jacks. The jacks 


the upper bodies perfectly steady 


when they are lowered the hive parts will 


line up within a quarter of an inch. There 


is no danger of the hive being turned 


over either way even by a considerable 


pressure. The jacks are used in pairs; you 
will see the handle of the other jack on 
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Fig. 2.—The jacks are used to lift partly filled 
supers to insert a full-depth super below. 


the right side of the hive. I designed and 
invented this on account of having broken 
my right wrist with the result that I can 
not lift much with my right hand, so it is 
really a product of mother of invention. 
It is especially useful for women bee- 
keepers to save labor and speed up han 
dling hives and supers.—R. M. Polk, Lake 
land, Florida. 
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AHoney More and more the American 
Calendar beekeeper is proving that he 


ean sell his own honey. More 
and more, too ,he is being helped to sell 
his honey by various forms of publicity 
and advertising. A striking example of 
such help is “The Honey Calendar,” got 
up by John F. Hawkins, a dealer in honey 
and honey candies, Box 203, Chester, Pa. 
The calendar consists of 12 large pages, 
one for each month, and each page hand 


somely illustrated by the picture of a 
little tot of a girl eating honey. Each 


page contains several honey recipes and 
various suggestions for the uses of honey, 
as well as quoting high authorities on the 
healthfulness of honey. The calendar is 
well done in every way and handsomely 
printed. Mr. Hawkins feels that the wide 
spread sale of honey can be accomplished 
only by educating the general public to 
its food. So 


“The Honey Calendar” has been designed 


many uses and value as a 
to supersede the necessity for constant 
distribution of advertising literature on 
honey. It that 


plates five years of honey advertising, 


has a program contem 
each succeeding year to present new and 
interesting honey features. The calendar 
is to be used by beekeepers to give to 
their customer and the storekeepers, ‘and 
for storekeepers to give out to their cus 
tomers. 

Whether or not you can secure a sam 
ple of “The Honey Calendar” from Mr. 
Hawkins we don’t know. But we do know 
that it is a very handsome calendar, and 
ought to help sell honey.—H. G. Rowe, Me 
dina, Ohio. 





Sr ROR, 


Part of the Kellogg Company’s advertising campaign featuring honey. This advertising, together 
with a new window display piece featuring honey and fruit, is a part of the greatest boost for honey 
the Kellogg Company has ever given. 
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Food Department zoe 
Malitta D. Fischer 





Honey Dishes for the Convalescent 


One of the best ways to maintain health 
is, of course, through good feeding. But 
the best of 
illness is bound to occur 
and it is usually a prob- 
lem to know what to 
feed the convalescent. A 
person who is well fed is 
better fortified to with 
stand the attacks of bac- 
teria, and, even though 
that 

person can overcome the 
diffeulty much more readily. Many times 
illness is caused by overwork. We keep on 
working when tired and do not 
stop long enough to partake of refresh 
ments that will help us to counteract the 


even in regulated families, 


illness does 





come, 


we are 


effeets of fatigue. 

When illness enters your home, consult 
your physician unless the ease is a very 
mild one. Usually the doetor will preseribe 
but times the diet 
tions are that the 


is rather puzzled as to how 


a diet many sugges 


so general mother or 
housekeeper 
best carry out his instructions .The doctor 
must be obeyed and still the patient must 
be pleased; and when one has to consider 
the indeed a 
problem. In faet, it is almost as difficult 


family budget too, it is 
as the eternal triangle. 
It is helpful to the 


ginning that no one food is a specifie cure 


realize in very be 


_ 


for anv disease. Many times we are so en 
thusiastic about honey that we will say 
“honey will do this and honey will do 


that,” giving people the impression that 
t is a cure-all. The honey diet is no magic 
liet, 


value to 


and, if we are going to limit its 
a medicinal one, we are missing 
the greatest point in its favor and that is 
its food value. In 


choices of food for fuel, building and reg 


health we have many 
ulating qualities. In illness our range of 
the 


majority of cases there is some flexibility. 


choice may be more limited but in 
Iloney is a food of high nutritional value 
and belongs in the diet of normal folks, 
and because of this same high food value 
belongs in the diet of the convalescent. 
Most 
state that the expediture of energy in ill 
that 
the same conditions of activity in health, 


diseussions of diet in sickness 


ness is very seldom less than under 


In eases of fever the expenditure of en 


ergy is more. This indicates that the body 
must have food to meet 
ness as well as in health. 

During the first few days of 
fasting is recommended in order to giv: 
the digestive tract a chance to rest. How 
ever, energy for body work must still b: 
supplied and during fasting it is draw: 
from the reserves of the body itself. But 
in cases of prolonged illness, the body tis 
sues are severely drawn upon and foo 
for fuel should be supplied as nearly as 
possible in accordance with energy ex 
penditures to save the patient from being 
too weakened. 

A diet easy of digestion is usually first 
recommended; and, all food must 
eventually be reduced to a fluid form for 
absorption, a liquid diet is often regarded 
as the best type. It is well to remember 
that honey is a liquid sweet. 


its needs in ill 


illness 


sinee 


Before giving you some of the types of 
diets prescribed and the combinations 
which include honey, it should benefit us 
to review what the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture recently published: 

Honey is one of the best of the high energy 
producing foods. Because it is composed almost 


entirely of simple sugars it can be assimilated 
with 


ease. Most sugars require action by th« 
gastric and intestinal secretions to break then 
down into simple sugars similar to those o« 


curring naturally in honey. 

Because it is easily assimilated, honey is of 
importance where normal digestive activities 
have been impaired by disease or old age 
Hloney can be utilized by the body without 
placing much of a burden on an enfeebled d 
gestive tract and is also recognized as a valu 
able food for babies and young children 

Honey is especially good in the diet of ath 
letes. The rapid absorption of the simple sugars 
of honey replaces the sugars in the blood and 
muscles that have been burned by 
exercise 


strenuous 


The liquid diet includes broths, clea: 
soups, beef juice and beef tea, 
gruels honey flavored, milk, plain o1 
modified with honey and malted milk, raw 
eggs in with water, milk, 
fruit juices, cocoa or other fluid and cream 
soups. 

Milk 
for the sick. For most people it is easy to 
digest in its natural Malted milk 
and honey added to plain milk not only 
changes the taste, but adds to the fuel 
value and at the same time is very easy to 


eereal 


combination 


is one of the most valuable foods 


state. 


digest. 

Raw eggs added to honey-milk drinks 
food and the addi 
tional flavor and variety provided by the 


increase their value 
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addition of honey to the egg-nog is gener 
ally very greatly appreciated by the con- 
valescent. 

The fluid diet should be administered in 
small amounts at frequent intervals, since 
a liquid meal leaves the stomach quickly 
and enters the circulation quickly. Honey- 
flavored fruitades to which beaten 
whites are added, are valuable. 

The fluid diet is followed by a soft or 
semi-solid which consists of milk toast, 
toast softened with broth, cream soups, 
or coddled eggs, custards, baked, steamed 
or boiled, junkets, cornstarch puddings, 
gelatine and 
sherbets. The system should not be over 
taxed by going too quickly from a fluid 
diet to a solid diet, therefore, the soft 
diet is an important step between. The 
portions served may be increased in order 
that a surplus over the daily requirement 
is available for rebuilding the depleted or 
torn-down cells, being careful of course 
not to give so much that digestion will be 
upset. Digestion should not be disturbed 
at any time. The regularity of meals is 
important, too; sometimes it takes but a 
half hour delay to kill one’s desire for 
food. Food is so much more beneficial to 
the convalescent when he enjoys it. 


wo” 
ees 


desserts, ice creams, ices 


Next comes the general 
diet and such a one might of: 
Breakfast—Beverage with milk and hon 
ey, baked apples or stewed prunes, eithe: 
one to be sweetened with honey, cooked 
cereal with thin cream and a light driz 
zling of honey, poached or soft boiled egg, 
dry toast or Melba toast. Dinner 
table broth, broiled lamb 
chops or white meat of chicken, baked po 
tato, 
ice cream, hot beverage, weak tea, milk. 


convalescent 


consist 


Vege 
soup or meat 


stale bread or toast, honey junket 


Supper—Creamed chipped beef on toast 
or spinach souffle, bananas and cream, hot 
chocolate, crackers with honey. 

During a nervous strain the digestive 
tract does not work as it should and it is 
well to remember in experiences of this 
type that the light meal like the conva 
leseant diet is always to be preferred. An 
other authority states that commercial or 
manufactured sugars should be avoided in 
cases of acute indigestion because of their 
tendency to increase flatulence. 

Alice Bradley in 


valeseent 


article on “Con 


Woman’s 


her 
Cookery” in Home 
Companion, says: 

“When it is desirable for a convaleseent 
to take nourishment in concentrated form, 
must be 


the foods served nutritious, eas 
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ily digested and not very bulky. The fol- 
lowing recipes meet these requirements 
and in addition are unusually appetizing: 


Cream Toast—:*, cup thin cream, 2 table 
spoons cold milk, 1 tablespoon flour, 2 slices 
toast, %4 teaspoon salt. Put thin cream or top 
milk in top of double boiler. Place over hot 
water and when scalded add flour mixed with 
cold milk, stir until mixture thickens, cover 
and cook 15 minutes. Make 2 slices of dry 
toast, remove crusts and cut in two diagon 
ally. Add salt and toast triangles to the thick 
ened cream, remdéve to serving dish with the 


points overlapping and 
ing cream 

Beef in Cream on Toast——-Wipe a small piece 
of top round steak and cut in strips ™ inch 
wide. Lay strips on a board and, using a tea 
spoon, scrape, with the grain of the meat, first 


pour over the remain 


on one side and then on the other. Add 8 ta 
blespoons of this soft scraped meat to % cup 
cream. Stir and cook until the meat is dis 
colored, season with salt, pour over a slice of 


dry toast and serve immediately garnished with 

parsley. Cover the scraped pieces of meat with 

cold water and use for a cup of broth. 
Honey Cornstarch Snow Pudding—% 


cup 
milk, 1% tablespoons honey, 


2 tablespoons cold 


milk, 1% tablespoons cornstarch, 1 egg white 
Put milk in top of double boiler and when 
scalded add cornstarch mixed with cold milk 


and honey. Stir constantly until mixture thick 


ens, cover and cook 20 minutes. Pour onto 
egg white beaten stiff and turn into molds 
rinsed with cold water. Chill, remove from 


molds and serve with plain cream or with soft 
honey custard 

Soft Honey Custard——°4 cup milk, 1 egg yolk 
1% tablespoons honey, few grains salt. Scald 
milk and pour over egg yolk mixed with honey 
and salt. Return to double boiler, stir and cook 


until mixture thickens. Strain and chill. This 
custard may be used as a sauce or served as a 
dessert by itself.’’ 


It is interesting to note that an out 
standing food authority like Alice Bradley 
included honey in both of the desserts she 
for convalescents. 


Other Convalescent Honey Recipes 


chose 


Albumnized Lemonade-—2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 1 to 2 tablespoons honey, 1 egg white, 1 
cup water. Mix lemon juice and honey, add to 
water and fold in beaten egg white 

Grape Juice Egg Nog—1 egg, % cup milk 
1 tablespoon honey, % cup grape juice, 1 table 
spoon cream. Beat egg, add honey, then milk 
Gradually beat grape juice into this, add cream 

Hot Malted Milk——-1 cup hot milk, 3 table 
spoons malted milk, 1 tablespoon honey, Blend 
honey and malted milk and pour over this the 
hot milk. Stir well 


Honey Malted Milk-—'% pint whole 
pint ice cream, 4 tablespoons mildly 
honey, 2 teaspoons malted milk. Mix 


milk, 3 
flavored 
thorough 


ly 
Honey Egg Milk Shake -2 eggs, 1% 


cups 
evaporated milk, 1% cups cold water, 6 table 
spoons honey, chipped ice. Beat eggs and pour 
into mason jar or shaker. Add remaining ingre 


dients and shake. Three servings 


Honey Junket Ice Cream (based on freezer 


method ) 1 quart milk, 1 cup heavy cream, 1 
cup mildly flavored honey, 2 junket tablets, 1 
tablespoon cold water, 1 teaspoon lemon ex 
tract. Dissolve the junket tablets in cold water 


Add the honev to the cream and milk and stir 


well to dissolve. Warm mixture to lukewarm 
not hot-——about 110 degrees F. Remove from 
stove Add lemon extract and dissolved junket 
tablets. Stir a few seconds to mix well, then 
pour at once into the freezer can, Let stand in 
1 warm room until firm; then cool, Pack in ice 
and salt and freeze, using about 1 part of salt 
t 8 parts of ie 


Continued on page 591 
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Beginners ~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





Beginners will be interested to note 
how the bees shape their affairs for win 
ter during September and October in the 
North and during October and November 
in the South. If nectar is still available, 
they are inclined to store it in the brood 
chamber instead of in the supers, thus 
reducing the amount of brood and bring 
ing about a snug condition so far as the 
location of winter stores is concerned. If 
no nectar is available, the bees are in 
clined to move honey from the more re 
mote parts of the hive and place it just 
outside the diminishing brood area. As 
the days grow shorter and the nights 
cooler, the amount of brood is gradually 
diminished until finally brood rearing is 
suspended for the winter. This usually oe- 
curs late in September or early in Oetober 
in the North and often a month later in 
the South. Sometimes brood-rearing is 
continued until late October even in the 
North. 

Colonies Become Smaller During Fall 

Beginners are often surprised to note 
that their colonies become weaker in num 
ber of bees during September and Octo 
ber. This is especially true if there is a 
slow honey flow which causes the older 
bees to wear themselves out searching 
for nectar and also causes the brood area 
to be reduced by crowding the honey into 
the brood-chamber. In some eases the fall 
honey flow is strong enough to cause the 
bees to fill the supers and expand their 
brood, but as the fall honey flow tapers 
off, the amount of brood is usually great 
ly reduced. A spurt of brood-rearing in 
September in the North and in October in 
the South is usually highly beneficial to 
the colonies since it insures a large num 
ber of young bees for winter. 

Critical Period in Brood Rearing 

Most of the bees that survive the win 
ter must be reared in late August and 
September in the North and in September 
and October in the South. This last six 
weeks of brood-rearing in the fall is a 
critical period. While it is not necessary 
that a large amount of brood be reared 
during this period as compared with brood 
rearing in the spring, if anything hap 
pens to prevent the rearing of a moderate 
amount of brood, the life and prosperity 
of the colony is endangered. Often colo 
nies that were strong and prosperous in 


July become worthless in October because 

the queen is too old to lay in the normal 
manner through the month of September; 
because too much honey was taken away 
when the crop was removed, thus reducing 
the bees to the point of near starvation 
during a dearth of nectar in the fall; be 
cause the brood-chamber became so crowd 
ed with honey during the fall honey flow 
that the queen had but little room for 
brood; or because some other defect in 
the colony prevented normal brood reat 
ing during this critical period. 


The important thing in the management 


of the colonies during the remainder of 


the season is, therefore, providing condi 
tions favorable to fall brood rearing. It 
is not too late even now to replace poor 
queens with good ones if this is done at 
onee, although it would have been much 
better if this had been done in July o1 
early August. If any colonies are found 
short of honey (less than 10 to 15 pounds) 
and there is a dearth of nectar, a frame 
or two of honey should be given or each 
colony should be fed ten to fifteen pounds 
of sugar syrup to keep up brood rearing. 
If there is danger of the queen being bad 
ly crowded for room by a slow honey flo 

causing the bees to store most of the hon 
ey in the brood-chamber, giving an upper 
story of empty combs will usually remedy 
the situation. Later in the season, how 
ever, it is all right for the bees to crowd 
the queen until there is but a small 
amount of brood just before brood rearing 
is suspended for winter. Colonies that 
have young queens together with an abun 
danee of honey throughout this critica! 
brood rearing period usually rear enough 
young bees to make a good winter colony 
and they are usually in good condition 
for winter whether there is a honey flow 
in the fall or not. 

If any colonies are found to be queen 
less and have been queenless long enough 
for laying workers to develop (this is in 
dicated by all the brood developing as 
drones) it is usually best to unite such a 
colony with another. This can be done by 
placing the brood-chamber of the queen 
less colony on top of the one with which 
it is to be united just as a super would 
be placed except that one or two sheets 
of newspaper having a few pin holes 
punched through them are placed between. 





- 
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If there is considerable honey in the 
queenless hive, and the bees are storing 
from fall flowers, this additional story 
ean be left as a food chamber, the colony 
being wintered in two stories, the upper 
one well filled with honey. 


Uniting Weak Colonies 

Beginners often make the serious mis- 
take of making rapid increase during the 
first year, resulting in a number of weak 
colonies poorly supplied with honey in 
the fall. This can be remedied at least to 
a certain extent this month or even next 
month by uniting two or more of the 
weak colonies to make one strong one. 
This uniting can be done by the newspa- 
per plan as described above. Several days 
after the weak colonies are united, it is 
well to rearrange the combs placing most 
of the honey in the second story so that 
the bees can more readily arrange their 
affairs for winter. Any uniting that may 
be necessary can be done late in Septem- 
ber and even in October if necessary. 

Standard Size of Colonies for Winter 

It would be difficult to establish stand- 
ards for the size of colonies for best win- 
tering. Under some conditions, the old 
bees do not age much during the fall but 
in other cases they age rapidly. In some 
eases the colonies at the beginning of 
winter may consist almost wholly of 
young bees, in which case they may ap- 
pear rather small; in other cases they may 
consist of a much larger number of bees 
many of which are old. In general, colo- 
nies that have brood in four or five frames 
in September are strong enough for win- 
Colonies that too weak to take 
care of the equivalent of at least two or 
three combs of brood usually should be 
united. 

Management During Fall Honey Flow 

In some bees store consider- 
able surplus honey during September in 
the North during October in the 
South. Where sweet clover is pastured, 
new bloom often continues to appear dur- 
ing September from which the bees may 
gather considerable nectar. In portions of 
the northeastern states, especially in the 
New England States and the Middle At- 
lantie States, goldenrod often furnishes 
abundant nectar during September. In 
swampy places, the swamp Spanish needle 
and other fall flowers come into bloom 
early in September, furnishing a rich 
amber colored honey sometimes in large 
quantities. In the Mississippi Valley, 
heartsease (often called smartweed) fur 
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nishes enough nectar to cause the bees to 
fill the supers in late August and early 
September. Later in the month and ex- 
tending into October, the asters, if suf- 
ficiently abundant, often supply late nec- 
tar in considerable quantities. Thus in 
some localities the major portion of the 
honey crop may be stored during this 
month while in others there may be a 
complete dearth of nectar. 


Since the colonies usually are not as 
strong in September as they were in June 
and July, and also since a fall honey flow 
is usually a slow honey flow, it is not ad 
visable to tier up supers as during an 
early honey flow. If the honey is to be ex- 
tracted, a single extracting super is usu- 
ally enough. If more room is needed, the 
combs that are sealed can be taken from 
the middle of the super and extracted, the 
unsealed combs then being moved to the 
middle of the super and the combs that 
were emptied by extracting placed at the 
sides. Usually it is not advisable to have 
fall honey stored in comb-honey sections, 
although there are many exceptions to 
this. If comb honey is produced, the see- 
ond super, if needed, should be placed on 
top of the partly finished one, thus crowd- 
ing the bees to induce them to fill the 
first super well before working much in 
the second. It is often necessary in such 
cases to take off the supers before the 
honey is all finished and sort out the un- 
finished sections which are then assembled 
in supers and returned to the bees to be 
finished. 


American Foul Brood 

While it is to be hoped that none of 
the beginners reading these pages are 
troubled with American foul brood, it is 
always well to be constantly on the watch 
for this destructive disease. It is espe 
cially important that no colonies be al 
lowed to go into the winter that have even 
a slight touch of this disease. It can be 
detected easily, even by the inexperienced, 
simply by examining carefully the sealed 
brood. If the disease is present in its ear 
ly stages, an occasional cell will be 
found having discolored and sunken cap 
pings. When such a cell is found, the 
capping should be torn away with a tooth 
pick or a small stick to examine the con 
tents of the cell. If the dead larvae or 
pupae has sunk down into a mass on the 
lower side of the cell and has the charac 
teristic coffee-with-cream color, American 
foul brood may be suspected. In advanced 

(Continued on page 593.) 
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Combs Not Attached to Section at Bottom 

Question In a large percentage of my sec 
tions, the bees refuse to fasten the comb to 
the bottom. They also leave a large opening 
along the side. Can you tell me what is the 
trouble !——Elzie Adam, Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—Several factors are necessary 
to cause the bees to fasten the combs well 
at the sides and bottoms of the sections. 
For best results, full sheets of foundation 
should be used filling the sections except 
about inch at the 
sides and one-eighth of an inch on the 
bottom to allow for expansion and pre- 
vent binding. In some localities better re- 


one-sixteenth of an 


sults are secured by fastening two sheets 
of foundation in each section, a wide 
sheet at the top and a narrow strip, about 
one-half inch wide, at the bottom, leaving 
between of a little 
eighth of an inch. The colonies must be 
strong, there must be a good honey flow 
and the work in the supers must not be 
expanded too fast for best attachment. 


However, even when all other conditions 


a space over one 


are right, some strains of bees persist in 
leaving a space at the sides and bottom 
as you describe. The remedy for this is 
to kill the queen and introduce one reared 
from a colony which attaches the combs 
properly. 
Abnormally Small Worker Bees 

Question How would you explain the pres- 
ence in an otherwise perfectly normal colony of 
Italian bees of a considerable number of very 
mall bees?——-William Skakel, Louisiana. 

Answer.—These are probably old field 
bees that have lost their hairs. Some of 
the old bees or bees that have been rob- 
bing lose most of their hairs, making them 
appear smaller than the other bees in the 
hive. However, there is a variation in the 
size of bees in any colony, but this differ- 
enee is not usually noticeable without 
making careful measurements. 

Storing Extracted Combs 

Question.—What is the best method to pre 

pare and store freshly extracted combs so they 


will be protected from moth’?——Philip Dales, 
Kansas. 
Answer.—One way of preventing dam 


age from the wax moth is to store the 
combs on the hives of strong colonies. One 
half 


(lozen or more supers of combs. They can 


strong colony can take care of a 
be left with the bees until the approach 
of cold weather when they can be taken 
off and stored for winter. If the combs 
are to be stored in the honey 


they are taken 


house as 


from the extractor, the 


supers containing them should be piled in 
tight piles so that they can be readily 
fumigated and mice can not get into them. 
About two weeks later, it may be neces- 
sary to fumigate them in order to kill 
any wax-moth larvae that may be pres- 
ent. To fumigate a pile of combs, place 
a shallow pan on top of the frames 
of the top super, set an empty super on 
top of the pile, pour into the pan one 
ounce of carbon bisulphide, if there are 
three supers in the pile and a proportional 
amount for any other number, then cover 
the pile tight to retain the fumes. As a 
rule, one fumigation is sufficient, if the 
combs are stored in a tight room to ex 
clude the moth, but it is well to keep a 
watch for indications of damage 
until the arrival of freezing weather. 


close 


Queenless Bees Gather Pollen 
Question.—One of my colonies is weak which 
some tell me indicates that it is queenless, but 
I note that some of the bees of this colony 
earry pollen into the hive. Does this indicat« 
that this colony has a queen?—-A. J. Wecker, 
Ohio. 


Answer.—Bees that are queenless will 
carry pollen into the hive, even though no 
young bees are being reared. The best way 
to find out whether or not this colony is 
queenless is to lift out a comb from the 
middle of the brood-chamber to look for 
brood. 
Two Queens Separated by Excluder 

Question Can I winter two queens’ in each 
hive, one in the food-chamber and the other in 
the brood-chamber with a queen-excluder be 
tween? Would two queens in the late summer 
give a colony of greater strength for winter? 
Would two queens prove advantageous in the 
spring ’—Harold R. Hafner, New York. 


\nswer.—While it is possible to have 
two queens in each hive during a good 
honey flow, one of them usually disappears 
at the close of the honey flow. You might 
be able to have a stronger colony for win 
ter by having two queens in each hive, 
but it is doubtful if there would be much 
advantage over a single young queen. In 
the spring, the expand their 
brood about as fast as the bees are able 


colonies 
to take eare of it. The limiting factor in 
building up in the spring is usually the 
strength of the colony rather than the 
capacity of the queen, unless the queen is 
inferior in some respects. Therefore there 
would be no marked advantage, so far as 
the amount of brood is concerned, in hav 
ing two queens in the hive in the spring 
even if the bees would tolerate both. 
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Storing Extracted Honey 
Question.—I have twelve cans of white gran 
ated honey in a cellar which is quite damp. 


IN 


hould I move it to a drier place’—James 
sreanaham, Massachusetts. 
Answer.—The moisture will not harm 


the honey so long as the cans are tightly 
sealed, but it may cause the cans to rust 
n the outside. Evidently this is old honey 
over from the Such 
oney is liable to ferment during warm 
veather, so it will be well to examine it 
rom time to time to note whether or not 
t remains hard or becomes mushy. If it 


arried last season. 


ccomes soft it should be heated to bring 
t back, to a liquid state. When honey is 
vranulated it is much more liable to fer 
ment than when in liquid condition. 


Feeding Honey from Unfinished Sections 


Question When will be the best time to 
ive the bees take the honey from unfinished 
ctions '—Troy B. Stauffer, Ohio. 


Answer.—During a dearth of neetar the 
lees can usually be induced to take honey 
rom unfinished sections. In order to in 
luce them to take it readily, it is neces 
sary to uneap any honey that may be seal 
the not take the 
ioney readily in the fall, especially if 
the hive is crowded with honey. In that 


d. Sometimes bees do 


vent, if you have a warm place to store 
these unfinished sections during winter, 
t may be well to save them until spring, 
hen give a super containing unfinished 
ections to each colony that may be short 
of stores. The bees will remove the honey 
vith great eagerness during a dearth of 
nectar in the spring. 
Making Honey Vinegar 


Question Will the method of requeening 


for making vinegar from honey? Mrs. F. Cer- 
i, Michigan 
Answer.—Vinegar can be made from 


honey by mixing one part of honey with 
five parts of water by weight, then pro 
ceeding as in making cider vinegar. Much 
better results may be had by the formula 
worked out by the Michigan Agricultural 
College and published in a bulletin which 
can probably be obtained by writing to 
that institution at East Lansing, Michi 
gan. Following is the formula recommend- 
ed in this bulletin: Extracted honey, 40 
to 45 pounds; water, 30 gallons; potassium 
tartrate, 2 ounces; ammonium phosphate, 
The solution is boiled for ten 
minutes in order to kill most of the micro- 
rganisms which would later cause trouble 
ind to give the vinegar a better color, 
after which a starter prepared from a 
pure yeast culture is added to start fer- 
mentation. Later the acetic fermentation 
ean be hastened by adding “mother of 
vinegar.” 


ounces, 
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Preventing Damage from Bee Moth 
Question.—Please tell me how to get rid of 
the bee moth; also tell me how high the hives 
should be located from the ground E. T. At 
kins, Tennessee. 


Answer.—Strong Italian 
bees do not permit the larvae of the bee 
moth to enter the hive and damage the 
combs. Black bees and hybrids are not so 
persistent in carrying out any larvae that 
may attempt to enter the hives, and in 
warm climates the combs in such colonies 
are often damaged by the wax moth. Colo 
nies that are greatly weakened by starva 
tion, by queenlessness, or by one of the 
brood prey to the 
wax moth. The moths are, therefore, see 
ondary invaders, and are not the cause of 


eolonies of 


diseases become easy 


death of colonies as many have been led 
to believe. They enter the hives and de 
stroy the combs only after the colony has 
been rendered helpless through starvation, 
one of the dis 
eases. The important thing in preventing 
loss from wax moth is to keep all colonies 
strong at all times. As a rule, hives are 
placed on stands which hold them from 
four to six inches above the ground. 


queenlessness, or brood 


Requeening Without Dequeening 
Question Will the method of 


requeening 
without dequeening be successful if 


the cham 


ber containing the queen is half depth ?’—Na 
than Palmer, Ohio 
Answer.—Yes, provided the colony in 


the shallow chamber is fairly strong and 
is placed on top of the other hive with a 
couple thicknesses of newspaper between. 
A few small holes should be made in the 
paper so the bees can start tearing it away. 
If the the old 
much stronger than the colony having the 
young queen, there would be danger of 
the young queen being killed instead of 
the old one. 


colony having queen is 


Winter Cases Made of Galvanized Iron 


Question.—Is galvanized iron suitable for 
winter cases or would there be danger of bees 
becoming chilled when alighting thereon in cold 
weather due to the high conductivity of the gal 
vanized iron*’—John D. McCool, Michigan. 


Answer.—-Several beekeepers have re 
ported using winter cases made of galvan 
ized iron but none of these has mention 
ed any objection to this material except 
the first cost. Hives having metal covers 
have been used for years for wintering 
without from 
bees being chilled when alighting on the 
cover. The metal could be painted a dark 
eolor if desired which would cause it to 
absorb heat from the sun, thus making 
it warmer than the atmosphere whenever 
the sun is shining. 


bees any trouble 


apparent 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements wiil be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





AULA AL ALUEUALU ROO UT WOUND PU 
HONEY FOR SALE NEW crop honey in new 60's. D. R, Town 
vovenconannnuuooccensnnensnascosensnsussunencieens send, Northstar, Mich. 
‘We do not guarantee the reliability of ho MICHIGAN clover honey. New cans. E. D 
ey sellers, although we require strict references Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Mich. 
from . from Our Guarantee and Adver- ORANGE, palmetto or mangrove honey in 
owns 3 -—- itions. 7; barrels. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla 
mn. 4 ey a a aty, CLOVER honey, comb and extracted, quality 
: ae : guaranteed, price right. Busick Bros., Grove: 
NEW crop white clover comb honey. Charles Hill, Ohio. 
l Napole a . 2 7 yom ~ 
Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7 . - BEST new clover, also buckwheat honey in 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 60-pound cans. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Amster 
’. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. dam, New York. 
Ww. C M head, M i N York 
CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr FOR SALE—Fine white clover honey in 50 
E Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. ; lb. cans at 8c per jb. Sample, 15c, Jos. H 
NE W crop of clover honey at Te; ton lots, Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. pan 
7c. Walter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. : ONE or one hundred cases light honey, clo 
CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb, pails, 60-lb ver and basswood, a Ib. F. O. B. Roaring 
cans, C. J. Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y Branch, Pa. David Conn 
WHITE clover extracted honey. Write for og Clover exsuneted honey, new 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, crop, $ per case, 120 Ibs. Cash with order 
ey Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa 
EUCALYPTUS extracted honey in 60 ib. tins, CHOICE ‘clover honey in new 60-lb. cans 
6c. E. F. Lane & Son, 325 Davis St., San Fran also fancy comb honey wrapped; sample free. 
ated . Calif ? ? Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N, Y 
WRITE for prices on our new crop of clover FOR SALE—New crop white clover comb 


extracted and comb honey. H, E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 
NEW crop comb and extracted. 100% clover. 


Prices and sample on request. Howard Grimble, 


Holcomb, N, 

FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich. 
~ FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


OHIO'S finest comb and extracted white clo 


ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio, 

HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich St., New York City. 

CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees 


Case 
Ohio 


Satisfaction or 


J. Stahiman, 

FOR SALE—Three 
ber in 60-lb 10-1b, 
prices, Dadant & 


guaranteed quantity. E 


Grover Hill, 

light 
Write 
Ill 


am 
for 


ears white and 
and 5-lb. tins 
Hamilton, 


Sons, 
1930 crop clover-basswood blend honey pack 

ed in new 60-lb Write for prices. Sample 

10c. Meyer lowa, Route 4 
FOR SALE 


tin cans, 


cans 
Toom, Knoxville, 


Buckwheat honey put up in 60 
granulated; also bottled clover 
honey put up in all standard-size containers 
F. M. Babeock, Fredonia, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T, Cary 24 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y 

NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo 


and extracted honey, 


and extracted honey Write for 


prices. Wilbur Green, 

NEW crop New York State clover honey 4 
new 60-lb. cans, case or carload; also comb 
Write for prices. E sane, Trumansburg 
N. Y¥ 


of finest ffuality. 
LaGrange, Ind. 


HOWDY'S honey, none finer, 
clover from central Michigan 
Write for price, stating quantity 
ard Potter, Jr,, Ithaca, Mich 


STOLLER’ 


The Stoller Apiaries, 


FANCY white comb 
No. 1 light 
of 6 cases. 
60-lIb 


fully ripened 
Car lot or 
desired. 


less 


How 


excellent quality clo 
ver honey, comb an 
extracted, unexcelled 
atty, Ohio. 

nen No 
amber, $3.25. I 
White clover 
eans. Carlton D 





1 white comb 
’acked in car 
extracted, 7 %« 
Howard, 


rers 
Ib. in Ovid 
NY 

60-lb 
5-lb 
eacl 


& Sor 


new 
Ib 


NEW crop fancy clover honey 
eans; by case, 6%c; 
pails, 12 to case, $6 
F. O. B. Theresa, N. Y. A. A 
Theresa, N. Y¥ 

HONEY 1931 
quality, in 5-lb, pails 
extracted Lis lots 
market prices 
Roxbury, N. Y 

FOR SALE 


ver honey. Don't 


in 
by ton, 6%e 
50 less case, 


French 


fine 
and 


honey 
comb 
miles 
Sallard 


new clover 
and 60-lb 
delivered 
Write 


crop, 
cans 
200 


M. E 


irge 


lowest 


Well sweet cl 
without 
them 


Pro 


ripened white 
let your customers be 
The stock we furnish will 
today for prices. Colorado 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


HONEY We sell the best 
of eight cases each—extracted basswood, buck 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and ligh 
amber. Tell what you can use for prices 
A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 W 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill 


honey. 
Write 


please 
Honey 
Comb in carrier 


us 
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VHITE clover comb honey, new crop. Chas 
Guhl, Rt. 7, Napoleon, Ohio. 
INEST quality extracted clover honey in 
sixties. W. X. Johnson, Port Hope, Mich 
ANCY comb honey, white sweet clover, 
$3.50 case 24 sections. Marsalek Apiaries, Cad 
un Nebr 
[ONEY—OUR FINEST white clover. 60-lb 
$4.50; 120 lbs,, $8.50. J. G. Burtis, Mari 


etta, N. Y 
~ FOR SALE—Bulk comb honey in shallow 


frames or any type container. Hyde Brothers, 


New Canton, Ill. 

FINE 1931 crop of clover-sumac honey in 
( b. cans. Prices right Albert Hann, Glen 
Gardner, New Jersey 

BEST honey, best prices on fine new clover 

mb and extracted. New containers. Ross B 
Scott, La Grange, Ind 





~ GLOVER honey, fancy comb and water white 


extracted; case or ton lots. Write. Morehead 
\piaries, Convoy, Ohio. 
LIGHT extracted honey 2——60-lb. cans, 7 *%e 


lb. White comb honey in carriers. Il. J. String 
r ¥ 


ham, Glen Cove, 





FINE clover honey, extrated and comb, case 
ton. Write amount wanted and get prices 
L. G. Gartner, Titonka, Iowa. 


WHITE clover comb chunk honey, six 5-lb. 
iils, $4.50; dozen, $8.40. Sample 5 Ibs., $1.25 
sstpaid. F. Barber, Lowville, New York 


CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans; also 
buckwheat honey in 165-lb. kegs and 60-lb 


eans. Sample free. B. B. Coggshall, Groton, 
N 

FOR SALE—10 cases 2—-60-lb, cans each; 2 
barrels; some 10-lb. cans, both comb and ex 
tracted honey. Sample, 15c. R. L. Tucker, Net 
tleton, Miss 

FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb, $3.50; No 


sixty-pound 
dark, 6¢ Ib 


2, $2.50 

two 

H. G. Quirin, 

NEW YORK state honey, comb or extracted 

clover, amber or buckwheat; any quantity, any 

style package. Write for price on quantity and 
kind wanted. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Finest claver comb honey, fancy 


per Extracted in 
to the ease: clover, &c: 
Bellevue, Ohio 


case 


cans 


No. 1 and No. 2. Also chunk honey in 5-lb 
pails. Prices lower. Write. N. B. Querin & Son, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—New crop white to water-white 
extracted sweet clover honey. Will pack in five 
and ten pound pails and 60-lb. cans. N, © 
Jensen, Albion, Nebr 

NEW crop fancy comb honey, wrapped, $4.00 
ase, and clover extracted in 60-lb. cans, at 
e lb.: also 1930 clover-basswood extracted, 6c. 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 








NO. 1 white clover comb per case, $3.50 
imber, $2.90: buckwheat, $2.90; extracted in 
60-lb. cans: clover, 8c; amber, 6c* buckwheat 


6c. Write for quantity price. F. J. Smith, Cas 


talia, Ohio 

NEW crop clover extracted, 6%c; by ton 
f Faney comb, $3.50 carrier lots. 600 indi 
dual comb honey. Genuine buckwheat ex 
tracted. Write for prices. A. J. Wilson, Ham 
mond, N. Y, 
FOR SALE New crop of 
goldenrod comb honey, put up in 24 
eases, Six cases to the carrier at $2.50 per case 
for good grade of No. 1. Chas. B. Hatton, And 
Ove R. 3, Ohio 

NEW COMB—CHUNK AND EXTRACTED 
CLOVER—-AMBER AND BUCKWHEAT HON 
} and 100% PURE MAPLE SYRUP—-MA 
CREAM—MAPLE SUGAR and our fa 


buckwheat and 
section 





EY 
PLE 
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mous combination, ‘‘HONEY MAPLE TABLE 
SYRUP,’’ finest and only blend of this kind (no 
corn sugar used in any of our products) lowest 
prices 25 years. We are still manufactur 
ing our plain and electric honey display 
that will triple and quadruple your honey sales 
right from the start. The world’s finest sales 
display case—bar none. Write for illustrated 
circulars today and samples. If you want finan 


} 
1180 


cases 


cial success and independence line up today 
with The Griswold Honey Co., Madison, Ohio 
U. 8, A. 

| 


HONEY AND WAX 


Heseetenennennennennnenseeneeennonty 


WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the sellers.’’ 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey from 
beekeepers. Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, Wash 


WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail sample 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
A car or less quantity of white 
cans. Mail sample and quote 
for same. J, S. Bulkley, Bir 


WANTED 
honey, in 60-lb. 
lowest cash price 
mingham, Mich. 

HONEY WANTED—COMB AND EXTRACT 
ED, CARLOADS OR LESS. SEND SAMPLES 
AND BEST PRICES DELIVERED OCONOMO 
Woc. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
Wis, 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 


and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 

FOR SALE 





TRY our new queen introduction cage, only 
one trip to yard, and 99% safe introduction. H 
E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Cheap, used honey cans, two to 
case, in good condition, limited quantity. E. Rau 
& Company, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 


VITEX, ‘‘Negundo Incisa,’’ The only nec 
tar producing vitex listed by the Bureau of 
Foreign Plant Introduction. 24-to 36-inch trees, 
50c, prepaid. Joe Stallsmith, Galena, Kansas 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 


ATCHLEY BEE GLOVE—AIl pure white 
heavy duck, 22 inches long. Washing these 
gloves while on hands makes them sting proof 
Postpaid, 75c per pair. Discount to dealers 
Wm. Atchley, 144 Campus Ave., Upland, Calif 


FOR SALE—Fine 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


quality queen-mailing 


of Detroit, Hamilton Bee Sunply Co Almont 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Modern home and out build 
ings. Twenty acres good soil, Healthful loca 
tion in Pennsylvania hills. 100 colonies and 
queen business, guaranteed free from disease. 
Big bargain. Write George H Rea Reynolds 
ville, Pa, “ 
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EYELETS in your frames will stop 
SAG which is responsible for most 
COMB. METAL EYELETS, per 
Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
per 1000 Superior Honey Co., 


METAL 
the WIRE 
SAGGED 
1000, 60e. 
25c; post age, 3c 
Ogden, Utah. 
mnnnuatit I i 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


tovnneennnnsvonennen ennnnennneenninne 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 


clearly stated in 
satisfactory 


must be 
will be 


conditions of sale 
the advertisement; or, it 


if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
apector at time of sale. 


fall requeening with DAY'S golden 
each. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 


DO your 
queens; price, 50c 


Ala. 





1 untested, 35c; 
& Sons, Rt. 1, 


CLOSING out for the season. 
three for $1.00. J. M. Cutts 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Italian quee 
Harrison 


ans, 50¢ 
Apiaries, 


HARRISON'S Golden 
each, Postpaid. Guaranteed 
Honoraville, Rte. 1, Ala. 


SCIENTIFICALLY line-bred Italian queens 
throughout the year. HONEYVILLE QUEEN 
\PIARIES, Rt. 1, Monrovia, Calif. 

40 CENTS EACH—Unte sted pure three 


Italian queens, 10 for $3.50. Queens that 
service, D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 


band 
give real 


banded or golden Italian 


BRIGHT three 
queens. The very best, balance of seasons, 50c 
each; 50 to 100 lots, 45c. Taylor Apiaries, Lu 
verne, Ala. 


225 COLONIES Italian bees in 10-fr. hives; 
well located with some crop. Health guaranteed 
A Bargain for a package man. R. L. Tucker, 
Nettleton, Miss 

BEES FOR 
five yards, honey 
at each yard eight and ten 
clover and buckwheat location 
teed free from disease B B. 
ton, N , 

FALL BARGAIN prices on Mountain Grey 
Caucasian queens. Bred from record producing 
stock Tested $1.50 Select tested, $2.25 
Write for full description and prices on un 
tested. Every queen guaranteed to please. Boll 
ing Bee Co., Bolling, Ala 

FOR SALE—200 
practically new one-story hives with 
plement of perfect combs. Enough 
winter. Will sell soon as surplus is off, 
or without extracting supers, extractor, 
ete. Guaranteed healthy. N. C. Jensen, 
Nebr 

FOR SALE—Forty 
field Good buildings 


SALE 300 colonies located in 
house, and full equipment; 
frame hives; good 

Bees guaran 
Coggshall, Gro 





Italians in 
full com 
honey to 
with 
tanks, 

Albion 


colonie s pure 


acres land, twenty-five 
One hundred colonies 
bees, guaranteed free from disease; full equip 
ment comb and extracted with or without 
crop; sell all or part. Have other business 
business. Farl Chesney, Hillman, Minn 


CHOICE bright Itahian that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 28 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
color. One queen, $1.00: 2 or more, 90c¢ each; 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders, $10.00 each. Emil W 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. 


queens 


GS IN 





BEE CULTURE September, 19:)1 
CAUCASIAN queens: One, 65c; ten, $6.( 


Safe arrival and satisf 
6, Greenvil |« 


25 or more, 55c each, 





tion. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 
Ala. 

SUNNYLAND QUEENS—tThree-band It 
ians, good enough for anybody, cheap enough 


Satisfaction guaranteed. O 
$1.85; twelve, $3.50 
Rutledge, Ala. 


for everybody. 
40c; three, $1.00; six, 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, 


GOLDEN Italian queens producing bees very 











gentle that get the honey and cap it whité 
Health certificate with queens. Tested, $1.25 
select tested, $2.00; untested, 80c each; x 
$4.20; twelve or more, 60c each. D. T. Gaster 
Randleman, N, ¢ 





SHE-SUITS-ME queens, after August 19, will 
he mailed at the following prices: One que 
60c; ten or more queens at 50c each. Queens 
can be reared in Connecticut in August at les 
cost than at any other time. These queeens will 
be first grade in every way. Allen Latham, Nor 


wichtown, Conn. 

‘*YANCY HUSTLER’’ QUEENS—Vigorous 
prolific 3-band oe They get the hone 
5e each; 10 for $4.50; 25 for $10.00; 100 for 
$35.00. Now is the ‘hast time to requeen. We 
guarantee quick service and _ satisfaction 
every queen. Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay Cit 
Texas 

ITALIAN QUEENS YELLOW—-Bred to m 


the many requirements of honey producers. Ri 


peat orders prove they are doing this. Over 13 
years a breeder. New low prices are: 1 untested 
90c: 6, $4.80; 12, $7.20: 25, 55¢ each: over 25 


tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.0/ 
Health certificate. Safe ar 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R 


45¢ each; 
Circular on request. 
rival and satisfaction 
2, Randleman, N. C 


peer MTT MATT ! 


ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 





” 


(A free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 

FOR SALE—One 
extractor in good 
about 30,000 Ibs. of honey. 
Apiaries, Fairfax, Mo.* 


nauuaeenennynuencenescavvnycueannenengennsaoeennttiittt ML 


" MISCELLANEOUS 


four-frame Lewis-Markle 
condition. Has extracted 
Low price. Stewart 





OLD bee books for sale. Write us for list and 


prices. John F,. Hawkins, P. O. Box 203, Ches 
ter, Pa. 

YOU WILL FIND SALES ADVANTAGE 
with our special comb honey cartons. Send for 
sample with prices, stating the quantity you 
can use. A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich. 








CANDIES HOME MADE offer profitable oc 
ecupation for men and women past middle ag 
spare time or own shop, Few dollars starts you 
from your own kitchen. Cash profits four times 
cost almost first day. Trade secrets taught (by 
mail) by successful manufacturer. Free book 
let explains. Capitol ¢ ‘andy School, Dept W2267 


Washington, D. C 
$1.00 


3 ITALIAN 
QUEENS . . . . 
1 Queen, 35c; 12 for $4.00. 
Guaranteed fine three-banded Italians. 


G. H. MERRILL 


Greenville, South Carolina 





Route 6, 
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FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 583.) 
I. Honey Junket Ice Cream (based on auto 
atie refrigerator freezing) 1% cups light 
ream, 1 cup heavy cream, % cup honey, % 
aspoon lemon extract, 1 junket tablet, 1 table 
oon cold water. Dissolve the junket tablet in 
e cold water. Mix the light cream, heavy 
‘eam, honey and lemon extract. Warm to luke- 
arm (110° F.)—not hot—stirring constantly 
emove from stove. Add the dissolved junket 
iblet. Stir briskly a few seconds and pour at 
nee into the refrigerator tray. Let stand un- 
sturbed at room temperature until firm and 
»ol-—about 20 minutes. Then put in the freez 
g compartment at as cold a temperature as 
ossible. When partly frozen, i. e,, when it is 
hick around the sides and bottom, remove from 
he tray to a deep cold dish, Whip quickly and 
horoughly with a rotary egg beater. Return at 
nee to the tray, put in the freezing compart 
ment and finish freezing undisturbed 
II. Honey Junket Ice Cream (based on auto 
itic refrigerator freezing) 1% cups light 
ream, 1 cup heavy cream, % cup heavy cream 
; cup honey, 1 package lemon junket. Mix 
he light cream, heavy cream and honey. Warm 
lukewarm (110° F)—not hot. Remove from 
tove, add the junket, and stir briskly not more 
han one minute. Pour at once into the refrig 
rator tray. Let stand undisturbed until firm 
ind cool—about 20 minutes. Put in freezing 
ympartment of the refrigerator with tempera- 
ture as low as possible. When partly frozen, 
e,, when thick around sides and on bottom, re- 
move from tray to deep cold dish. Whip quick- 
with rotary egg beater. Put back in tray at 
nee, and finish freezing undisturbed. 
raisins, % pint whipping cream, 3 tablespoons 


Raisin Fruit Salad Dressing—-1 cup seedless 
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i rrinting 

| 

H Whether it’s a card } 

H : 

A or a letter head or a } 
book, we shall be | 

H glad to quote you | 
very low prices on it. 











The A. I. Root Co. 
eMedina, Ohio 
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honey, 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Little paprika 
Cover raisins with water and when they boil 
drain and cool. Whip cream, add honey, pap 
rika, raisins, and add lemon juice gradually, 
stirring all the time. Serve on any fruit salad. 


These suggestions for honey convales- 
cent combinations are given to Gleanings 
readers with the thought that when they 
have some member of their family ill, 
they will find them helpful in planning 
their diets and also that they may inter- 
est their family physician in recommend- 
ing honey dishes to his patients. 





TUUULEAUEANONAA NAL EA TNA EHNA NNN NATTA ' 





As I writ last month me and Ab are 
workin up new policies for ourselves to 
live by. There aint time to take em up 
separate now, but the first one and all im- 
portant is our wife policy. It is a orful 
ticklish policy too. It allays has been ev- 
erywheres. Me and Ab have been discussin 
it every ways for weeks and we aint no- 
wheres agreed yet. Its got so many side 
trails and Ab says every one of ’em is 
dangerous. You see we got to shape up 
all these new life policies so they hook in 
together. Our wives is only one policy. We 
want to have a dog policy and a fishin pol- 
icy as our lovin wives will like. Then we 
want a Sunday policy as permits me and 
Ab’s Sunday meetins again in Ab’s barn 
just as afore May 16 last. We want a 
huntin and trappin policy and a lot shorter 
lumber yard and lawn mowin policy. You 
see it makes an orful big subject if our 
loving wives keep on livin. And we want 
a beekeeping policy also too. We already 
got a temperance policy as they furnish- 

(Continued on page 594.) 


SEPTEMBER QUEENS 


at--30c--Cost 


Through September and October will con 
tinue to furnish good queens at 30c each. Guar 
anteed to be as good as any at any price. 


CROWVILLE APIARIES, Winnsboro, La, 











“"MARUGGO'S SPECIAL’ 


DON’T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan- 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Addreas 
The Marugg Company, Dept.B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
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Apiary Supplies at Real Bargain Prices 


Here ar " imber of bargains to any one 
who can use them. In most cases they are first 
quality goods not regularly listed in our cata 
og. We are pricing them low and they are of 
fered subject to previous sale 


18 cartons, 10 each, 4x5x1% All Wood shipping 
Cases, K. D., $2.50 for 10 


4500 Printed Folding Cartons, 44%4x1%¥/2, old de 
gr $4.95 per 1000 
100—24-lb. Shipping Cases, nailed, with glass 
front for 4x17 sections, as good as new, 
at 20¢ each; 25 if 50 or more are taken 


300—Double Shipping Cases for 4%x1% se« 


tion wood front and back. offered at 10c¢ 

each for any quantity yp to the whole lot 
Twin Mating Hives—We have in stock five 

rates of 5 each of these twin mating hives 


We offer them at $4.50 per crate of 5 or 
230 00 for the lot 
20—Metal Covers, &-frame with %-inech rim 


nailed and painted no inner covers, 80c each 


10—Excelsior Wood Covers, &-frame size, nail 
ed and painted, each, 50« 
2 crates of 5s Shallow Extracting Supers 


ght-frame including frames, 2 nailed, the 


rest racked nside, old tock at $2.95 per 
crate 

31—Alexander Feeders, 19-frame size. at 30« 
ach 

60—Chaff Division Boards, nailed, old shop 
vorn stock. but in good condition, formerly 
listed at 60c¢ each, at 25c each 

10—Supers for 4%x1'% Sections, ten-frame, 
nailed and painted, with section holders and 
fenes old tvle hand holds. at $1.20 each 

1700 Jumbo Frames, old style end-bars, pric¢ 
$5.00 per 100 


40—Utility Buckeye Hives, ten-frame 
K. D., $4.75 each 

5—Metal Covered Hives, 10-frame, with 
K. D.. no foundation, 5 for $11.40 

15—-Excelsior Cover Hives, frames K. D 
no foundation, 5 for $9.20 

75 lbs.—Thin Super Foundation, for 4%4x4"% 
ind 4x5 sections and shallow frames, 1 Ib 
70 t 


> Ibe . nh 


3.2 


complete 
frames 


with 


6—81/,-inch Steam Uncapping Knives, with sin 
gle tube and outlet in point of knife, at $1.95 


h 
ear 


oy 60-lb. Cans in Used Cases. -We 
tock of used excellent 
which we have placed new 
vhile they last at ‘the e bargain prices: One 
each: $4.50 for 10; 40¢ 
Two cans in used 


SOME GOOD BUYS OF 


We are closing out 
it except onally low 
first-class conditions 


While they 


ABC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, the encyclo 
pedia of be ekeeping We > slightly im 


have quite 
condition 


and offer 


eases in 


cans 


car n used case SO 


each for 50 or more cases 


our stock of some books 

prices. A number of them 
Oothers have the 
last 


ers d imaged 


have 2 


perfect copies which we are offering for onl; 
$1.00 each postpaid 

Starting Right with Bees, 128 pages, 124 illus 
trations the best beginner's book ever writ 


ten 
paid 
4—-Alfalfa, by 


6 slightly damaged copies, 50¢ each post 


good condition, 25¢ 


THE A, I. ROOT COMPANY 


Coburn, 


ease. &5e each $8.00 for 10 T5e each f 
50 or more cases. As the stock is limited it 
not likely to last long at these prices 

250 lbs.—Medium Brood Foundation, & 9-16 
16%, first grade, for split bottom frame 
Ib. 

50 lbs. 3-ply Foundation, 7%x16%, first grad 


but odd size, 54¢ lb 


Special Comb Honey Cartons——Those 


using s¢ 


tions 354x5x1% who would like to use print 
ed —— cartons to protect them when s« 
ing may be supplied. We have a few thousand 
in stock which we offer at $4.25 per earto: 
of 500. Printed cartons for 4%4x4%x1% s« 
tions. We also have in stock a fe »w thous 


of this size which we offer at $4.25 for 


Shallow Frames with short Hoffman 
style bottoms, 14 cartons of 50. at 
carton. 


500 


tops, o 
$2.00 pe 


Half Depth Frames, with bottoms not notched 
and short tops with end space staples 
cartons of 100, at $3.20 per carton 

Half Depth Frames, same as above, 65 ea 
of 50, at $1.65 per carton 

2 crates, 10 each—35,x5x11/. Glass Front Ship 
ping Cases, $3.50 for 10 

1 crate, 10—Eight-frame Beeway Supers, en 
ty, No. 21549, $3.50 

3 


crates 100 each—Jumbo Metal Spaced Frames 
$5.80 per 100 
13 cartons, 50 each — 


Metal-spaced Fram: 
hort tops, No. 2930, at 


$2.75 per carton 


7 crates—Ten frame Plain Section Super, 41; 
xi’ 5s, K. D., No. 22533, at $4.70 pet 
er ate 

4 crates—-Plain Sections, mill run, 4% x1 
in 500s, $3.80 per crate 

2 crates—No. 2 3-beeway Sections, 4%4x17, in 
500s, at $4.30 per crate 

1 crate—No. 1 2-beeway Sections, 414x1%, s) 
for foundation, at $5.75 

1 crate—No. 1 4-beeway Sections, 44x17 
500s, at $5.50 

2 crates—-No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 3%x5x1! 
in 500s, at $3.80 per crate 

1 crate—No. 2 No-beeway Sections, 4x1! 
split, in 500s, at $4.00 

1 crate—No. 2 4-beeway Sections, 4x5x1% 
500s, at $4.00 

2cartons—No. 1 4'4%,x1% 2-beeway Sections, 


carton 


in 100s, at $1.10 per 
10 crates—Eight-frame metal top deep cover 
and winter case, in Is, at 95¢ each 
3 crates—8-frame metal — deep cover 


and 
winter case in 5s, at $4.25 


BOOKS ON BEEKEEPING 


10—Queen Rearing Simplified, by Jay Sn 


damaged, 65« 

65—-Management of Outapiaries, paper co 
by Doolittle, good condition, 30¢ 

13—-How to Keep Bees, by Comstock, 
cover, good condition, 5« 

12—-Huber’s Observations on Bees, fine cond 
tion, $2.25 

2—-Asparagus, hy Haxamer, in good condit 


95 
ae 


41—Langstroth on the Hive and the Honeybee 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 

(Continued from page 585.) 
many of the 
dead larvae and pupae have the cappings 


stages eells which contain 
erforated or entirely torn away. In the 
ite stages of the disease, the remains of 
the dead larvae and pupae drw down into 
ark-colored seales on the lower cell wall 
hich tipping the top 
f the comb toward the eyes in a strong 


may be seen by 
ight. If American foul brood is suspected, 


piece of comb three or four inches 


square containing some of the dead larvae 
ind pupae should be sent to James I. 
Hambleton, Bureau of Entomology, Wash 
ngton, D. C., for examination. If the dis 
ase is found to be present, Mr. Hamble 


m will send direetions for its elimination. 


; 


here is no charge for this service. 





WHITE 
iality. W. A. 


60-lb 
Austin, 


clover honey in Fine 


Walker, Port 


cans 


Mich 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
mall lots, when discontinued, are not here 
ted when their advertisements are discon 


1ed when they are in good standing.) 


R. W. Baldwin, Noah Bordner, C. G. Ellison 
frolden Apiaries, Graydon Bros., Willie Groom, 
Birdie M. Hartle, Honey Girl Apiaries, Allen 
Latham, Herman MeConnell, Mangham Apiaries 
\lex L. Mayeux, A. M. Middleton, GC. J. Morri 

John A, Norman, Norman Bros Herman 
Rauchfuss, G. H. Rea, Red Stick Apiaries, A 
Hl. Rusch & Son Co., Shaw & Homan, M. Steven 


Uriah 
right 


Apiaries, P. M. Williams, W. © 





Mott's Northern-bred Italian Queens 
NON-SWARMING 


Bendale Farm, N.Y, writes Have used 
our queens for years and, needless to say, | am 
itisfied with them. Can buy cheaper, but not 
ire of getting the qualities that make your 
rain superior 

Guaranteed purely mated One $1.00 two 
more, 75e each 


E._ E. MOTT & SON, GLENWOOD, MICH. 











Get Running’s Queens 
And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload 
Choice untested Italian queens, 60c each 
10 or more, 50c each. Tested 50c each ex 
tra. Write for prices in large quantities. 
All queens sent from Sumterville, Ala 


Address for quick service, 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIES 


Sumterville, Alabama. 
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Carniolans 


J} Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
beautifully white combs, most excel 
lent workers. 1929 average surplus 180 

lbs. extracted stored within 4 weeks 
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. 


a record hard to beat for a short flow. For the 
poor 1930 season, average 60 Ibs. Most bee 
keepers nearby got no surplus. These good 


qualities demonstrated by 25 years of using 
them. Carniolans are like an honest man—you 
can depend on them. Have supplied many State 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms 
in the U. S. and Canada with them. My own 
strain and Jan Strgar imported 


Caucasians 


from the mountainous 
tested during 1930 


Breeders imported 
province of Terek, Caucasus, 


and that show true Caucasian traits, more pro 
lific than Italians—-long tongues, unbelievably 
gentle and most excellent workers. Some fine 
testimonials coming in from last season's 
queens. Wintered and reared here in the North 


under climatic conditions like their native land, 
thus preserving their good traits. 

Prices for both races for September and Octo 
ber: 


Untested queens, one $0.75 
Untested queens, dozen 8.00 
Tested queens, each 1.50 

Lower prices on both races in large lots. Ask 
for these prices 

Both these races when used in sufficient 
numbers through the varying conditions of the 
different season show more genuinely good 
qualities and less undesirable ones than any 


other race. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879 Safe ar 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 


30c..€ach..30c 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


laying queens. Safe 
guaranteed. 





untested delivery 


and satisfaction 


GARON BEE CO., Donaldsonville, La. 


Selected 
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MERRILL 


BEE CO. 


New name, but 20 years ago we ad 


vertised queens in Gleanings and 


have reared over 350,000 queens. S. 


E. Merrill operated the first com 


mercial queen yard in Alabama with 
500 or more mating hives. Estab- 
lished the first queen yard ever run 
in Mississippi; also established the 
and business at Citro 
nelle, Ala., which I operated for 10 


bee queen 


years. 
Does experience count? Let Mer 
rill queens speak for themselves. 
Untested queens, any quantity, 
40c each. 


Merrill Bee Co. 


Buckatunna Mississippi 


IN 








High-Grade Three-banded Italian 


QUEENS 


4O cents each 


10 or more, 35c each. 


Safe arival and entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. EB. Harrell, Prop. 
Hayneville, Alabama 


BEE CULTURE 

SOUR HONEY 

(Continued from page 591.) 

ed us May 16 last. I tell Ab it woul 
sound orful good to them to put in som 
sort of church attendin policy and hel 
get our dog and huntin policies through. 
Ab just shivers at this idee. But I tell him 
if you’re married you got to remember i 
or they will remember it for you, and sv 
our policies may have to compromise as 
is worse. Any ways, me and Ab both agre 
we are just gettin the way 
things are and we got to do somethin 
about re-shapin all our future existence. 
If we can agree by that time, we will 
give in full our wife policy in Octobe: 
Gleanins. Any suggestions from any) 
wheres will be welcome. Write to oncet 
before me and Ab take a final vote on it 
Remember our policy has got to be for 
our kind of wives and that kind aint no 
foolin matter. Try to send somethin that 
will work with that kind. 


* 7 * 


September, 193 


nowheres 


Doc E. Ballard Lodge of Cleveland is 


(Continued on page 596.) 





We solicit your corre- 
spondence and shipments. 
Submit samples of your 
honey and price to net 
F. O. B. your station. 


E.RAU & CO. 


Receivers and Distributors of 


HONEY 
110 North Franklin St. 


Chicago 











40c The Tough Jobs 4Qc 


Are over when your colonies are headed with L. L. FOREHAND QUEENS, If there’s honey 


in the fields they will get it. If you give them super room they won't swarm. If you have 


European foul-brood, it 
For beauty they can not be beat. 


will disappear. 


With ordinary handling you 


won't need a veil 


‘*‘Dear Sir: A colony headed with one of your queens produced three 


twelve-frame supers of honey this season.'’ 


SELECTED UNTESTED QUEENS, 45c each, ten, 


Statesville, N. C. 
$4.00. 


2-LB, PKG., $2.00 EACH, WITH SELECTED UNTESTED QUEEN. 
3-LB. PKG., $2.50 EACH, WITH SELECTED UNTESTED QUEEN. 


We guarantee every queen to reach you in good condition and to give perfect satisfaction 
or we will replace free of cost or return your money. 


L. L. Forehand Apiaries 


Jesup, Georgia 
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Honey and Wheat 


— 


Wheat 


Comparisons between food products are hard to 
make, but conditions today invite a comparison 
between wheat and honey. 


A bushel of wheat, at present prices, will buy one 
hair cut—one restaurant dinner—three to five 
loaves of bread—a poor exchange, in terms of 
soil, labor, production costs, and volume. It makes 
the wheat farmer feel poor and live close. 


-——---Q-—— - 


Honey 


A five-pound pail of honey, even at the present 
low price of 50 cents, will purchase over 40 per 
cent more than a bushel of wheat. This compari- 
son between wheat and honey, even during years 
of so-called prosperity, has varied from equality 
to a price higher than wheat. During the World 
War a five-pound pail of honey retailed in many 
places for $2.00. 


——— (> 


Get Back of These Facts, Mr. Beekeeper 


No beekeeper today with any crop at all, has the 
least right to be sorry he is a beekeeper. Get back 
of your industry. It is one of the most favorable. 


PLAN NOW TO PUT YOUR HONEY ON THE 


MAP DURING NATIONAL HONEY WEEE, 
NOVEMBER 9-14. 


American Honey Institute will help you. Use 
store displays, honey days, honey exhibits, back 
up your local efforts, get your association to 
co-operate. 


Write American Honey Institute for help or in- 
formation. 


American Honey Institute, 225 Wimmer Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


(This space is donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O.) 
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$5000 


CASF 


Gives possession—balance on long 
terms to one of the South’s leading 
package and queen bee establish- 
ments as a going concern. 
Including— 
Modern house. 
Nearly a dozen spacious out 
buildings. 
Queen yard covering several acres. 
Hundreds of colonies of bees and 
Thousands of nuclei, guaranteed 
free from disease. 
Mailing list of many thousands of 
satisfied customers. 





MAKING A SUBSTANTIAL 
PROFIT THIS YEAR 


This is a give-away at this price. In- 


terested parties with cash should 
investigate immediately. 


ADDRESS GLEANINGS, Box XI. 











Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 
Co. Practice in Pat.Off.& Court. 


ww 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


MacLachlan Bldp. Washina&ton. D. C. 


IN 








BEE CULTURE 


SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 594.) 
aman as is after me and Ab’s own heart 
for he’s forrards lookin in beekeepin. He 
ain’t afraid to stand up and even get stung 
for a new idee. He says he has some bees 
as he now thinks may have a streak of 
black German mixed into them. We sup 
pose the reason for so thinkin may be ex 
tracted from the follering events. His new 
idee was that because smoke is dark and 
dark after sundown is dark too, why not 
use just dark after sundown and do away 
with a smoker and its irritatin kind of 
dark. So he took a butcher knife and a 
flashlight along with plain dark, about 9 
p. m. the other night, and went to trans 
ferrin his bees from a cranberry box into 
a reglation hive. He was cuttin up combs 
and goin good usin the flashlight at times 
only he says. Then he says unlucky for 
him his coat collar slipped out from unde: 
his vale. The first sting he says was on 
the Adam apple, the second under the left 
side of the jaw. He kept count and knew 
right where things was transpirin up to 
that time which was when he started for 
the spiree bush at the back of the house. 
He says he couldn’t discourage the attack 
by ramblin around through the spiree and 
thrashin and the boughs. His 
exact words as writ to old Deyell was 
(Continued on page 597.) 
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switchin 


GET YOUR HONEY LABELS FROM US. 
THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 








GET 


OUR 


SPECIAL FALL PRICE 


ON TIN AND GLASS CONTAINERS, comb honey 


cartons and wrappers, shipping cases, ete. You will 


find sales advantage in our special comb honey carton. 


Send for sample with prices stating the quantity you 


ean use. Circulars and catalogue of Honey Extractors 


and Protection Hives mailed on request. 


A. G. Woodman Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SOUR HONEY 
(Continued from page 596.) 


September, 1931 


“that seemed not to work.” He says he 
next called on his wife to turn the gar 
den hose square onto his face. So she did. 
Then she loked him over and found by 
count seven more stings on the right side 
of the neck, one on the right arm and one 
on the left shin, and he soon had a raise 
of temperature two degrees too. A doctor 
don’t miss no particklars in describin ail 
ments, and if they are bee stings and on 
hisself he can generally tell what’s the 
trouble and about where the trouble is 
located. Doc Lodge adds in his case he 
thinks he is susceptable to the toxin, what 
ever as that is, which the bes insert into 
him. But what we like about Doe Lodge 
is he didn’t quit in that fiight. After his 
wife had counted up the stings and Doe 
had put on two degrees of temperature and 
his overcoat and vale, he went back at 
them bees still usin dark instead of 
smoke, and he came out alive with only 
a few more stings and with them bees put 


(Continued on page 599.) 
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Thrifty Queen 
4Oc €ach 


ANY NUMBER 


Every queen is guaranteed to please. 
Only the finest queens shipped. 
Prompt shipment. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Since 1892. 
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BEE 


A0c hash’ *50c 
EACH Queens EACH 


Line-Bred, Three-banded Leather 
Colored Italians 


CULTURE 597 


They are extra large, producing large bees. 
They clean up European foul brood. They are 
the best honey gatherers and the hardiest strain 
on earth. Gentle and prolific. They stand the 
northern winters better. Have numerous letters 
to this effect. Continuous repeat orders every 
two years for three, four and five hundred 
queens from the largest honey producers show 
where the good queens are reared 


PRICES 
Select—1 to 9, 50c each; 10 to 49, 45c each; 
50 and more, 40c each. 


Shipments by return mail or I will notify 
when to expect queens. All queens sent in 
large six-hole cages unless three-hole size spe 
cified, and are guaranteed mated pure. No 
charge for clipping. No disease. Health certi- 
ficate. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 


A Letter from England 


‘*Marlborough, England, July 10, 1931: J. B. 
Hollopeter, Esq.—Queens arrived this morning 
in very good condition——-A. W. Gale, Bee 
Farmer. 

Our queens have also safely gone to all 
parts of the U. S. and Canada and given 
satisfaction. Untested queens from now 
until October first, each, 60c; ten or more, 
50e each. Unlike any other strain. No 
apiary complete without them. 


White Pine Bee Farms 


JASON B. HOLLOPETER, Proprietor. 
ROCKTON PENNSYLVANIA 



















George Morrison, 


Morrison's Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(20 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 
capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 








a a a fa a he ee $0.60 each 
RE Eg Ae eee Mee nee oee Ln rksy Ste er DN net 1.00 each 
i reali Reais Bao SE ee 5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cloverdale, Ohio 
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QUEENS 


If you have not already requeened you should do so during Sep 
tember or October. Colonies with old queens are apt to become 
queenless during the winter, thereby becoming -a total loss. Re 
queen with our yellow High Grade Italians, and it will be a delight 
next spring to see your hybrids and three-banded bees being re 
placed with our beautiful yellow, vigorous strain and the larger 
yield of honey will pay for the trifling expense many fold. 

Now is an ideal time to requeen for I have noticed in our own 
yard that colonies requeened late in the season surpass all 
others the following season, are to a great extent non-swarming 
and behave similar to a colony requeened very early in the spring 
with the added advantage that there is no break in brood-rearing 
which is serious in early spring. Owing to improved methods of 
testing queens in our mating hives I am now offering Tested 
Queens. If desiring to improve your stock by rearing queens pur 
chase half a dozen of our tested queens and out of these you will 
be able to pick several excellent breeders next season. Can ship 
by return mail. Telephone and telegraph orders given prompt attention and queens sent 
C, 0. D. I now guarantee safe arrival to all parts of the world under conditions explained 
in our book, ‘‘About Bees.’’ 


OUR REVISED BOOK, “ABOUT BEES”’ 


is just off the press and is yours for the asking. In it are instructions for the beginner and 
a number of items of interest to the experienced, beekeeper not heretofore published and 
also gives a detailed description of our High Grade Italians and tells how we have bred up 
this strain to its high standard 


Untested, $1.00 each. Tested, $2.00 each. Breeders, $7.50 each. 


JAY SMITH, ROUTE THREE, VINCENNES, IND. 


QUEENS 


ITALIAN QUEENS guaranteed to be 


as good as can be reared. All young, 





























mated and laying before sent out. 


THEY MUST PLEASE YOU 


Price, 40c Each 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office, Western Union, Mayhew, Miss. 
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SOUR HONEY PU Ct 
(Continued from page 397.) | ; 
n their place so they knew it. He says | 
too his ardor aint dampened none. In a A h d Q 
P. S. to old Deyell he says his brother Cc or ueens 
said he should have used smoke. Me and | Select young three-banded 
\b don’t agree. We like the new idee of Italians 
isin dark instead of smoke. Doc. says he P 
thinks it is less irritation ,to the bees. Bred for Service : 
While it seems he did find some irritashun Vigorous, Gentle, Productive = 
present on the above ocashon he is prob- . 
ibly right in laying it to a streak of black | : 
German and to what he calls exasperashun 0c 
due to havin their combs in the cranberry 
box torn loose. Lets all us forrards lookin . 
beekeepers try out dark instead of smoke Each Postpaid, Any Number 
n handlin bees. Me and Ab now eall it Return mail shipments if de- 
the Lodge smokeless method, and both of | sired. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
us are for Doe. and dark. : 
caittinnseanines | W. D. Achord 
7. S. Thompson of Miami, Ind., writes . : = 
askin “how is Ola Drone and his friend Fitzpatrick, Alabama : 
Ab and their coon dog?” Mr. Thomson, NES LS SF SD Se : 








me and Ab are bogged down enough with- NNER EER NENA RNEN RENEE E NONE EMNEIN 


out your bringin up memories of the old ‘ 
sHorse-High Bull-Strong 


happy coon dog days. Just between me 
and Ab and you we have got a new dog TICHT FENCE 
plan. Its all thats keepin us goin now. 38 CENTS A ROD 
Its to come off about Nov. 1. B Horse-High, Chicken-Tight—23 cts a rod. 
oa s Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence—14 cts a rod. 
OLD DRONE. A fence for every purpose direct to you 


“ ome. 2 . , > at manufacturer's lowest wholesale prices. 
P. S.—Things aint a whit better since Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
May 16 last. 





A good time to economize. Send for it today. 
= KITSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 


QUEENS QUEENS 


Fresh from Our Yards 


One Select Young Queen - $0.40 
Three Select Young Queens 1.00 


t Will furnish any number of queens at the above rate. All pure Italian stock, thrifty and 
gentle. Head all your colonies with the best queens obtainable. Every queen placed in sepa 
rate introducing cage and can be mailed within 24 hours after receipt of your order. 


WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY. 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY, INC., CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 








“BETTER BRED” 90, each, any 
ITALIAN QUEENS VC number 


These queens are as good as money can buy, absolutely guaranteed in every respect. 





Healthy, gentle, and honey producers. No disease ever known here. 


Send trial order, 10 queens, $3.25 


Reference, Citronelle State Bank, Citronelle, Ala. 


Calvert Apiaries, Inc., Calvert, Ala. R. G. Holder 
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QUEENS Here You Are! 


Quality Bred Italian Bees and Queens. 
Special selected stock for the beekeep- 
er who cares. Our queens are bred from 

C ac special selected mothers, the best stock 


3 for $1.00 


obtainable regardless of cost. They are 
noted as great honey gatherers, very 
gentle, hardy and for their pleasing col- 
or. Hence, the strong demand for our 
bees and queens. Ask any of our custom- 
ers. Every one a queen and a good one, 


no culls. Return mail service. Satisfac- 
Our queens are light three-banded guar- tion or money back. 
anteed to be purely mated and to be as Untested Italian queens, 45c each; 10, 
$4.25; 100, $40.00. 
good as can be produced. 2-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, 
$2.00 each. 
3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with queens, 
$2.50 each. 


Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Founda- 
tion at catalog prices. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


Walter T. Kelley, Prop. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
Houma, La. (The Home of Quality Products) 








WAREROOM STOCK fsrtscsi,f,0:® crn custo 


25 50 100 500 
2! 2-pound . - d $2.00 $3.65 $17.50 
5-pound aed — 3.30 6.25 30.00 
10- pound ... 4.65 9.00 42.50 
MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK Friction Top Pails, F. 0. B. Cars Chicago, 
ill. Orders to be placed with the 
Manufacturer for shipment 
100 500 1000 
21/.-pound er : .. .$3.15 $15.25 $29.75 
5-pound sr laieds a thal 5.60 26.50 ’ 52.00 
10-pound ; . 7.80 37.50 74.00 
FIVE- GALLON CANS, F. 0. B. CARS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wareroom Stock Manufacturers’ Stock 


Cases, 2 Cans Each. Bulk. Cases, 2 Cans each. Bulk. 
. $9.50 35 $8.80 50 cans. . .$14.00 
.45.00 2 .50 42.75 100 cans... 27.75 
100 a dita Gaia 90.00 5 . 83.00 200 cans... 55.00 


SPECIAL for SEPTEMBER ONLY? vas" 


AN ADVANTAGE FOR THOSE WHO CAN ACCEPT SHIPMENT FROM DETROIT. 


100 500 1000 
2Y,-1b. cans ..$3.00 $14.50 $29.00 5-GALLON CANS 


5-lb. pails .. 5.30 25.25 50.50 50 bulk...$13.50 50 cases... $41.50 
10-Ib. pails .. 7.40 35.75 71.50 100 bulk... 26.75 100 cases. . .81.00 


SEND FOR CONTAINER CIRCULAR LISTING MOST COMPLETE LINE GLASS JARS. 
ALL ORDERS FOR GOODS AS LISTED ABOVE SEND TO 


The A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 230 West Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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We Will 


have good young Italian Queens for you just as late in the season as you can profitably 
use them. So if you find a queenless colony or one with a queen not what she should be, 
send us the order, and it will be filled ‘‘Right Now.’’ 

Frankly, despite low prices, business has not been all that could be desired; but we 
are tremendously grateful for the privilege of serving so great a number of new customers 
in addition to many we have been serving for years. . 

Many orders have of necessity been smaller this year than formerly, but we have been 
just as prompt in their dispatch, and the quality has been fully up to standard. So with an 
array of satisfied customers in the past, and a retrenchment program before us, we prom 
ise to continue offering bees and queens of highest quality, with service that is meant to 
please 


Prices for the Rest of the Season---Select Untested 


| to 10, each, Il to 25, each, 26 to 100, each 


40c 3/f%ec 35c 


SELECT TESTED, 75c each, only as long as the supply lasts. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


‘*‘HELP THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE HELP YOU.’’ 








ROOT QUEENS 


NORTHERN-BRED ITALIANS 


QUALITY---We guarantee to supply queens of high quality as good as can 
be produced. 


SERVICE---We fill orders the day they are received. 


Queen Prices---Postage Paid from Medina 


Quantity. 1 to 9. 10 to 24, 25 to 49. 50 or over. 


Untested . . $1.00 ea. $0.98 ea. $0.75 ea. $0.65 ea. 


. 


Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada must add 25 cents per queen to above prices 
to cover extra postage and cost of larger cages. Queens shipped to foreign countries at 
customer's risk, 


Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying queens reared this 
season, that are practically all purely mated and sold when mated. 


The A. I. Root Company - . Medina, Ohio 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


Comb Honey Cartons 


Regular 
and 


Window 








Cellophane Wrappers 


Decorated 
and 


Plain 














Pails and Cans 


2%, 5 and 10 lb. 
60 |b.--with or without cases 





Write for Prices 





The A. |. Root Gompany - + Medina, Ohio 
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CONTINENTAL 


HONEY CANS AND 
PAILS 


DECATUR, IND. 
The Brock Store 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Mountain States Honey Prod. Ass’n 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
The A. L. Boyden Company 
Superior Honey Co. 
Los Angeles Honey Co. 
RIPON, WIS. 

The Schultz Honey Co. 
MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Superior Honey Co. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 


North Dakota Bee Supply Co. 


UVALDE, TEX. 

J. W. Reid 
DENVER, COL. 
Colorado Honey Prod. Ase’n 
LANSING, MICH. 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
A. I. Root Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root Company 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A. I. Root Company 
WINONA, MINN. 
Standard Lumber Co. 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Magill & Co. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Sioux Honey Ase’n 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
ALBANY,N. Y. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
G. B. Lewis Co. 
TEXARKANA, ARK, 


G. B. Lewis Co. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fred W. Muth Co. 
BEEVILLE, TEX. 
Burrows Hdwe. Co. 
CHICO, CAL. 
Diamond Match Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Chas. B. Justice Co. 





ONTINENTAL’S modern Honey Cans and 

Pails are the most economical of all honey 
packages. No other type of container yields 
so much in service at so little cost. 


These bright, clean, tight cans will preserve 
all the goodness of your honey, excluding air, 
moisture, germs and other destructive ele- 
ments that tend to impair contents. 

They are made in several styles and sizes to 
meet your needs. A distributor is convenient 
to you (see list to the left) and will gladly 
send you samples, prices and all particulars 
on Continental Honey Cans. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
WHEELING JERSEY CITY 





<a AR ae A. ea magni ncn ee. Swit 
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Package and Merchandise Your 
Honey and Some Besides 


"More Output with Less Labor’ 


U. S. Ideal Vacuum Principle Filling Outfit 


Model A 


This filling machine represents the latest and most advanced application of the 
Vacuum Principle to the filling of bottles. 


In the design of this machine, all springs, packing glands, sliding sleeves and othe: 
complicated working parts are eliminated. The resultant simplicity of this unit insures 
economical operation and continuous service. It fills no broken bottles and there is no 
drip. 

The feeder lever eliminates all unnecessary movements on the part of the operator. 
With one movement of the lever, the bottles are au 
tomatically centered and the tubes lowered into 
them, after which the feed board automatically re 
turns to its original position. This leaves the opera 
tor’s hands free to place another row of bottles on 
the feed board, while those in position are being 


filled. 


While we show complete capping outfit with this 
filling outfit, the outfit can be purchased separately 
and other units added later on. In place of capper 
belt, the producer can use a table with smooth hard 
wood top. The filling outfit will discharge more than 
100 filled bottles onto this table before any need to 
be capped. 


A capping machine is desirable when filling large 
quantities of honey jars, using either a continuous 
threaded cap or an Amerseal cap. We can supply jars 
that take an Amerseal cap and will be very pleased 





U. S. Ideal Vacuum Principle : : " 
Pilling Outfit to furnish samples. These are listed in our catalog. 
Model A. 


It is entirely possible to purchase the bottling ma- 
chine separately from the capping machine, and should the business warrant it, the 
capping machine can be purchased later on. 

Capacity of this machine: thirty 16 oz. jars, forty 8 oz. jars, fifty 5 oz. jars per 
minute. Other sizes in proportion. 

Furnished complete with 4% H. P. motor, and nickel construction. Approximate 
Price: $825.00, depending on the number of sizes of jars to be used. Single head cap- 
ping machine $450.00; single head capper with belt feed and discharge $1150; single 
head capper with hopper feed for the caps, $1850.00. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 


HONEY PACKAGING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


"eMore Output with Less Labor” 





